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CONCORDATS 


BRO. THOMAS M. MULVIN, O. P. 


pam | lt the Lateran Palace in Rome on February 11th, 1929, 
Ni the Plenipotentiaries of Pope Pius XI and King Victor 
Emmanuel III, signed the documents settling the dis- 
pute that has lasted for fifty-nine years, over the so- 
called Roman Question, the problem of the relationship between 
the Holy See and the Italian Government, which dates from 
1870, when the troops of Victor Emmanuel II took possession 
of Rome in the name of the Kingdom of Italy. This agreement 
consists of two distinct, but inseparable documents, a Treaty 
which has an international value, and is of direct interest to the 
entire world, and a Concordat which treats of national affairs 
and is concerned with the relations between the Papacy and 
Italy, in matters common to both. This latter document has 
been the topic of greater discussion, due perhaps, to the mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation of its nature by the public 
press. Thus we consider it opportune to present in this article, 
a general idea of the true nature of a concordat. 

In a concordat we have a specific act of diplomacy, which 
had its origin in the gradual acknowledgment of the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Popes. During the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, the Roman Emperors subjected the religion 
founded by Christ, to the acid-test of ten cruel persecutions, in 
a vain endeavor to destroy it; but in the end they were forced 
to admit that they were dealing with a Divine Power. Finally 
Constantine had recourse to Christ the Redeemer, and placing 
his army under the emblem of the Cross he conquered his enemy 
Maxentius. Out of gratitude for this victory and in acknowl- 
edgment of his conversion to Christianity, he immediately issued, 
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at Milan (313), the famous Edict of Toleration, which marked 
the beginning of a new era in the Church. Even during the 
Barbarian Invasion (476-800), Catholicity was tolerated, and in 
some instances defended by the invaders. And finally by the 
donation of territory by Pepin (754) the Holy See became a 
temporal power, with Rome as the capital. However this period 
of concord could not last forever. The vices of pride, avarice, 
and jealousy became dominant toward the end of the eleventh 
century, and it was the settlement of the disputes that arose 
between the Church and the State, which inaugurated diplomatic 
negotiations confirmed by concordats. Up to the time of the 
World War the total number of concordats was one hundred 
and thirty-three... However only a small number of these re- 
main in force. Since the War seven concordats have been made, 
ziz., with Lettonia, Bavaria, Poland, Lithuania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Portugal, and Italy (Concordat and Treaty).? 

From the beginning, concordats have appeared under differ- 
ent names, namely: conventiones, tractatus, privilegia, concordiae, 
pacta, etc. Nevertheless these names as applied to the different 
negotiations and settlements between the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities invariably express the nature of an agreement. How- 
ever, of these names there are two that are generally adopted, 
concordat and convention; the former seems to be the more 
suitable, expressing, as it does, the idea of an agreement, accord, 
or harmony, while the latter is nothing more than a formal or 
stated meeting, of the coming together of the delegates or rep- 
resentatives. 

In general a concordat, according to the obvious significa- 
tion of the word, is “a common understanding of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and the civil authority, by which the relations be- 
tween the Church and the State are settled concerning some 
matter about which both powers are concerned.” 

On the part of the Church, the power to make concordats 
formerly rested with the bishops, but only concerning matters 
pertaining to, and within the territory of, their diocese. We 
have for instance, the concordat between King Diniz and the 
Bishops of Portugal, begun in 1288, and confirmed by Pope 


*A. Mercati, Raccolta di Concordati su Materie Ecclesiastichi etc., (Rome, 
1919) ; 
“ V. Nussi, Quinquaginta Conventiones de rebus Ecclesiasticis. (Rome, 
1870). 

, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vols. XIV, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI. 

°F. X. Wernz, S. J., Jus Decretalium (Rome, 1898), Tom. Ius, p. 221. 
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Nicholas IV in 1289 by the Bull “Nobis vero.”* Bishops have the 
authority to make such contracts because of their legislative 
power, but since their jurisdiction is subject to the Pope, he is 
at liberty to confirm or reject the concordats. In the past bish- 
ops have exercised this right, and there were many such con- 
cordats made by Bishops; but since the advent of the new Code 
of Canon Law, this right has been reserved to the Pope alone, 
because these concordats contain exceptions to Canon Law, 
which concessions can be made only by the Pope.® Another 
reason for reserving this right to the Pope is that the more 
recent concordats deal with questions which effect the Church 
more or less universally, and the Holy Father is the only one 
who possesses universal jurisdiction.® 

On the part of the State, those competent to make con- 
cordats are the supreme rulers, supreme legislators, or chief mag- 
istrates—king, emperor, or president,—acting alone when they 
have plenary powers, or in the case of representative govern- 
ment, acting with the consent of the representative body, when 
such consent is necessary for legislation. On the part of both 
the Church and State, the supreme authorities ordinarily make 
use of delegates or plenipotentiaries in the negotiations, reserv- 
ing the power of ratifying the pact in its ultimate and legitimate 
form. 

The form of the concordats, differ according to the solem- 
nity of the occasion, the matter treated, or the form of govern- 
ment with which it is made. There are various ways in effect- 
ing the solemnity of these acts. For instance, there are given, 
either on the part of one or both parties, the exchange of special 
declarations; or after each party has bound himself to the 
agreement, each single act of the agreement is confirmed, on 
the part of the Holy See by a papal bull, and on the part of the 
State by its regular process of law. 

Concordats entered into after a war, as was the case with 
many, partake of the species of a treaty. They are prefaced 
with a general description giving the names of the contracting 
powers, relating briefly concerning the delegates or plenipo- 
tentiaries endowed with the power of discussing and approving 
the matter, which is presented in single articles of the document, 
followed by a general treatise of the various distinct articles. 





* A. Mercati, op. cit., pp. 89-111. 
° Codex Turis Canonict (Rome, 1919), cc. 3; 225; 263, lo. 
*F. X. Wernz, S. J., op. cit., No. 166. 
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The document is written either in the Latin tongue or the ver- 
nacular of the nation making the pact, or it is composed of a 
twofold text, namely, Latin and the national idiom. It is con- 
cluded by a final clause, and the signatures of the plenipotentia- 
ries, which is prefaced by the designation of the place, the day, 
and the year. In every inscription of the names precedence is 
given to the Holy See. This form has sometimes been confirmed 
by the promulgation of a particular pontifical bull making the 
matter treated in the previous concordat, a solemn act of faith 
ora law. Examples of such concordats are: Concordata Principium, 
so called because it was drawn up between the Princes of Ger- 
many and Pope Eugene IV; the Concordat of Vienna, contracted 
by Pope Nicholas V and Frederic III.’ 

The twofold declaration is a form first found in the Concor- 
dat of Worms. The first part consists of two documents; one 
by the Emperor, Scriptum Imperatoris, and the other by the Holy 
Pontiff, Scriptum Pontificis, contain the counter promises of both 
parties about the matter under dispute. The second part of the 
concordat contains the documents enumerating the privileges 
granted by both parties, and these like the first two are titled: 
Privilegium Imperatoris and Privilegium Pontificis. The formality 
employed in this procedure is similar to that of diplomatic nego- 
tiations. It is an exchange or barter, because both parties state 
their sides of the question, and by making concessions they ar- 
rive at an agreement. 

A third form was employed when certain non-Catholic rulers 
were over-solicitous in regard to their dignity, and were unwill- 
ing to concede precedence to the Holy Father, either in the title 
of the concordat, or in each article. Because of this the 
convention was made less solemnly through diplomatic sig- 
natory notes or Litteras Reversales, that is, through the mutual 
acceptance of the promises given by both parties. The single 
articles were then promulgated by a special constitution or by 
the Roman Pontiff, and on the part of the State the same arti- 
cles were ratified by the issue of a royal edict. 

From the terms and expressions employed in the majority 
of the concordats it is evident that they were intended to heal 
the wounds of the Church inflicted through hatred and envy; 
for the history of the concordats, is the history of the sorrows 
of the Church. Through the guarantees of a concordat, the 


"A. Mercati, op. cit., pp. 168-177; 177-185. 
V. Nussi, op. cit. 
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State, on its part, is freed from the fear of pastoral rule, or inter- 
ference in politics; the Church, too, is assured of the freedom of 
its spiritual rule and unhampered exercise of its cult, and the 
enjoyment of its just rights; and finally it permits both societies 
to proceed in amiable accord in determining the sphere of activ- 
ity in regard to mixed matters. 

Therefore the most important result of a concordat is a 
better mutual understanding. The rights of the Church are 
assured, as is the tranquillity of the State, for nothing is more 
devastating than religious dissension. Nor does the State lessen 
in any manner its dignity and authority, for instead of acknowl- 
edging a superior power, it merely concedes and obtains certain 
privileges. Nor does it treat with a subordinate or with a for- 
eign power concerning internal matters, but with a perfect soci- 
ety, not external to the Republic, of matters not exclusively per- 
taining to the State’s rights but to both societies. 

However the theory of the absolute necessity of concordats, 
for the regulating of the relations between the Church and the 
State, cannot be admitted. For such necessity may in no way 
be asserted, if between the Church and the State there exists a 
perfect equality or coordination. Also from the end of both 
societies, subordination of the Church to the State comprises a 
manifest absurdity and a dogmatic error, and consequently can 
in no manner be sustained. Hence it is clear that a concordat 
is not absolutely necessary according to a certain and indubita- 
ble theory concerning the indirect superiority of the Church. 
On the other hand however, some supporters of the State held 
the contrary opinion, and, from the legitimate consequences of 
their theory, were led to deny the necessity of concordats for 
the State; nevertheless the argument that the Church was not 
a perfect society and thereby subject to the State, could not be 
proved, and their proposition was condemned as false.® 

In regard to things merely ecclesiastical or merely civil, 
when one power must obtain a concession from the other, a 
strict bilateral contract is not necessary. For the Church may 
grant certain favors after the manner of a mere privilege, with- 
out any form, pact, or concordat; and similarly the State can 
licitly turn over to the Church things subject to its jurisdiction 
without a pact. 

The cause of concordats may be considered under a twofold 





*F. X. Wernz, S. J., op. cit., No. 170; Pope Pius IX Encyl: Quanta cura. 
. Dec. 8th, 1864; Pope Leo XIII, Encyl: Immoriale Dei Nov. 1st. 1885. 
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aspect, juridically and historically. Juridically their immediate 
cause is the expressed wills or desires of the contracting parties, 
coming to an amicable agreement on the matter discussed in a 
formal convention. Both parties are moved by grave motives 
to seek this means of restoring friendly relations, and on the 
part of the Church at least, a special law is constituted which 
more or less revokes the preexisting common law. 

In seeking the historical or radical cause of concordatory 
legislation, we find it to be the diminution or utter collapse of 
that submission and devotion in which the nations, by an act of 
fidelity, were united with the Church. But in time they openly 
opposed religious duty, and the Church with her laws was feared 
and regarded with suspicion. Since this is the attitude of the 
governments and nations, the Church, while condemning error, 
likewise seeks or welcomes such an opportunity to restore peace 
and concord among men, as is offered by a concordat. So the 
Holy Father by granting concessions and forfeiting lawful 
rights, hopes to win back the souls of the wayward and ob- 
stinate; or at least to obtain some liberty and juridical recogni- 
tion, publicly and solemnly, from the State. 

The concessions, which are customarily made in a concordat, 
may be as many as there are demands under discussion, and in 
so far as one or the other prevails, the special nature of the con- 
vention is somehow designated. However there are three dis- 
tinct causes of concordats. (1) After a quarrel or controversy, 
a concordat is made to settle the question, to confirm the peace 
already restored, or to destroy any agitation that may exist in 
the minds of the people. This species is called Concordata Pacis 
(A Concordat of Peace). (2) When the parties are friendly, the 
document is drawn up to strengthen the existing union—Concordata 
Amicitiae (A Concordat of Friendship). (3) In the case of dis- 
sension or an imminent breach, the Church makes concessions, 
to avoid greater evils which would follow open hostility. Such 
a concordat may be called “A Defence of the Rights and Lib- 
erties of the Church.” 

It is evident from the very nature of a concordat, that it 
should never be the cause of a disagreement or dissension. If 
at any time, there should arise a question over some particular 
part of the document, it is the duty of the contracting parties to 
gather in convention and come to some agreement on the sub- 
ject, and to give a clear interpretation of the matter in question. 
Often such precaution has been taken by the contracting parties 
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to secure the permanence of the peace established, as the inser- 
tion of a final clause in the concordat, to this effect: “If any 
difficulty should arise in the future, His Holiness, and the Ruler 
will consult together to reach an amicable agreement.’”® This 
however, does not hold in the interpretation of the single articles or 
particular laws. For the lawful interpreter of a law is the author 
of the law. Thus if the particular law under question is solely 
a spiritual matter, then it is the right of the Holy See to give 
the lawful interpretation; if solely civil it is the right of the 
State. In regard to spiritual matters, that is, those that are 
classed as mixed, and which ordinarily consitute the essential 
element of a concordat, the Church retains the supreme legisla- 
tive power. For just as the Church is unable to change her con- 
stitution, so also is she unable to limit or transfer her right over 
spiritual or mixed matters, because the Church has this right by 
divine institution; and thus she retains the supreme power of 
interpreting such laws. 

There are other juridical procedures in regard to particular 
articles of concordats, which have the force of laws. These are 
governed by the laws of contracts,’® as they partake of the 
nature of gratuitous contracts rather than those termed onerous. 
The onerous contract is the one commonly used in buying or 
selling, while the gratuitous contract, is that grant or concession 
on the part of one or the other of two parties. The juridical 
term “derogation,” is nothing more than the partial revocation 
of a particular article of a concordat. Abrogation is the total 
revocation of the particular law or article, and such action can 
be taken only by a competent authority. The reason and right 
for such action on the part of the legislators of the Church and 
State vary according to the matter under discussion, and it is 
beyond the scope of this article to discuss these rights in detail. 
Finally with concordats, as with other laws, they cease through 
the revocation made by a legitimate superior, through the cessa- 
tion of the end for which they were made, and by contrary 
custom. 

Summarily, then, it is evident that concordats are specific 
acts of diplomacy employed by the Church and the State to settle 
an obscure and uncertain condition of affairs. The various forms 
more or less partake of diplomatic negotiations with each of the 





*F. X. Wernz, S. J., op. cit., No. 174. 
*D. M. Prummer, O. P., Manuale Theologiae Moralis (Sth ed., Friburgi 
Brugoviae 1928), II, p. 210 ff. 
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parties stating in unequivocal terms their side of the question, 
after which in a spirit of compromise they reach an agreement. 
Finally in most of the concordats, as in the concordat settling 
the so-called Roman Question, there is an evident desire to 
rectify and to repair injustices, which of course is essential to 
permanent peace, for St. James says: “And the fruit of justice 
is sown in peace, to them that make peace.”™ 


“St. James, iii, 18. 
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I SHALL NOT FEAR THE NIGHT 
BRO. BEDE SULLIVAN, O. P. 


This going out of soul I do not fear, 

While yet I cannot touch what lies beyond; 

The day and night are of the closest bond, 

That I should cringe when darkness shall appear. 
This is my valor while the light is here, 
Untrespassed by the faintest cloud of doubt, 

Nor vainly shall I long to look about, 

When Death shall drape my sun and night is near. 


O Soul! content with each half sense of things, 
That clothes thy faith with costly certitude ; 

O Soul! enslaved to flesh since you were born 
To share in all its sin and sundry stings, 
Complain not in thy last black interlude, 

An orphan night awakes on timeless morn. 











A PATRON FOR SCIENCE 


BRO. URBAN NAGLE, O. P. 


F that profession which we call Science were sufficiently 
mediaeval minded to seek anything like a patron, it 
would find no one better qualified than Albert the Great 
whose cause for canonization will quite probably very 

soon be before the world. Not only is this servant of God 

qualified to represent our scientists in the courts of Heaven, but 

a study of his life will offer most convincing reasons why science 

should be sufficiently mediaeval minded to go seeking a patron. 

Blessed Albertus Magnus is peculiarly a modern, in spite 
of the fact that he has been dead for more than six hundred 
years. Of all the many-sided geniuses who have lived through- 
out the ages, he is the only one whose learning alone has brought 
the title “Great.” Those who know him as a philosopher or a 
theologian, know but a small part of the man, and the very 
science for which he is famed is but a small part of the founda- 
tion of his structure of knowledge. He wrote about astronomy, 
biology, mathematics, architecture, medicine, music, horse rais- 
ing, falcon raising, etc. In fact, to enumerate the fields of learn- 
ing which he explored and to indicate the exhaustiveness of those 
explorations by mentioning some of the details he touched upon 
would give us a list so long and so filled with anti-climaxes that 
it is better to simply recall his title among the savants of his 
day— Doctor Universalissimus. 

In the richly deserved acknowledgment of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as the master thinker of the golden age of Universities, 
who has perhaps never been equalled before or since, Albert 
the Great, his old teacher, suffers the fate of those who knew 
great men. He lives in the minds of many who know something 
of him, as a figure somewhere in the background, reflecting 
some of the dazzling splendor of the Angelic Doctor. But a 
study of their lives and works shows that the difference between 
them is rather one of kind than of degree. Thomas is the syn- 
thesist without par. Whatever comes to his mind immediately 
finds its place in the general scheme of things, so that we imag- 
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ine him in his dictation ruthlessly brushing aside whatever 
vagrant thoughts were at all beside the point. Albert on the 
other hand is the scientific analyst who had, it seems, an urge 
to tear whatever he came upon into its most minute particles 
that he might further inspect them. His commentaries on the 
physics of Aristotle are divided into sections headed Digressio 
and many are the times when his wanderings are true digres- 
sions in the English sense of the word. Not that Albert lost his 
place in reading the book of the universe; rather, he loved to 
linger over the words, while Thomas digested paragraphs and 
pages at a glance. 

Although it is not done with the intention of belittling, one 
often hears that the thirteenth century was an age of theology 
—consider Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure; or an age of 
scientific study—consider Michael Scot and Roger Bacon; or 
an age of this or that. But there can be no age, since time was, 
which can be called an age of everything, with one man looked 
upon as the highest authority in practically every branch. Albert 
was more—far more—than a product of his time. 

His life almost spans that thirteenth century. According to 
most authorities' he was born in 1193 in Lauingen on the Upper 
Danube and died in 1280, living more than eighty-five years. 
Whether this be the correct date of his birth or whether it took 
place in 1205 as Jammy and others hold,’ all are agreed that he 
entered the Order of Preachers in 1223 receiving the habit from 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony. He was twice Provincial of the Ger- 
man Province of his Order. He became Bishop of Ratisbon but 
soon after he resigned to return to his cell. The greater part 
of his life however was spent in the professor’s chair in Paris, 
Ratisbon, Cologne, and other universities. 

These institutions, since they were young and had no tradi- 
tions to maintain, could afford to be daring and a bit original, 
and the young German professor was not satisfied with Latin 
texts in use for the physical sciences. It is a modern perversion 
to base one’s higher studies on the psychology of this or that, 
or a highly specialized branch of science, and to get a cultural 
finish by taking a course in English literature. It was a medi- 
aeval notion to gather from observation and experiment a basis 


*Rudolphus de Novimagio, Legenda Beati Alberti Magni (New edition, 
1929, Coloniae Agrippinae) pars la, cap. lo, p. 8; Vide preface of Bourgnet, 
Vives edition, Opera Ommia, Vol. I, pp. x, xi, xii. 

*For discussion see Vives edition, Vol. I, Note 1, xiii. 
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of natural philosophy, on which to place a system of ontology, 
natural theology, and ethics, and to crown the edifice with the 
truths of Revelation. 

So Albert looked to Aristotle as his most satisfactory guide 
in the realm of nature and went about explaining the Philosopher 
to those who sought his aid. His introduction well explains his 
purpose. “It is our intention,” he says, “to satisfy those broth- 
ers of our Order who have sought our aid; so we have written 
this book from the experiences of many years in which a full 
course of natural science may be found, and through which the 
works of Aristotle may be understood. . . . This work is 
first done for the honor of the Omnipotent God Who is the Font 
of Wisdom, and the Creator, Institutor, and Governor of Nature; 
then for the use of our brothers and all those who desire to learn 
of natural science in these pages. We have added here and there 
unfinished parts, of books, and have inserted or omitted those 
things which in the first case Aristotle did not write, and in the 
second, which he wrote, but which do not pertain to us, because 
there are three essential parts of philosophy — physics, meta- 
physics, and mathematics, and our principal intention is to make 
these parts intelligible. % 

It is impossible to enter into a detailed discussion of his 
treatises in the realm of science but it is enlightening to read 
a list of subjects treated. Here are some of the titles: 


On the heavens and the earth, 

On the causes of the properties of elements, 
On generation and corruption, 

On the science of meteors, 

On nourishment and things nourished, 
On sleeping and waking, 

On sense and sensation, 

On respiration and inspiration, 

On the intellect and the intelligible, 
On youth and old age, 

On death and life, 

On vegetables and plants. 


He is not however so remarkable for his method of studies 
as for the extent of his observations and the ingeniousness of 
his experiments. Lynn Thorndike in his History of Magic and 
Experimental Science® has gathered a few of Albert’s biological 


* Vol. II, Chap. lix, p. 541. 
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experiments in the following paragraph: “He (Albert) proved 
that the cicada goes on singing in its breast for a long time 
after its head has been cut off. He also proved to his satisfac- 
tion that a turtle though a marine animal will not drink sea 
water unless possibly fresh water which has flowed into the sea, 
by experimenting with a turtle in a vessel of water. He has 
heard it said that the ostrich eats and digests iron, but the many 
ostriches to whom he has offered the metal have consistently 
declined it, although they would devour with avidity stones and 
bones cut into small bits.”* These are not as pretentious as the 
laboratory tests of our own day; they are experiments none 
the less, and represent the same painstaking labor which is 
accomplishing so much today. 

The mathematical works of Albert include arithmetic, music, 
geometry, the science of perspective, a book of the stars, a 
treatise on the science of alchemy about which one of his earliest 
biographers, Rudolph de Novimagio, hastens to assure us that 
“he showed the fallacies of the alchemists and many of their 
errors, proving that nearly all of them were fakirs.” The same 
writer goes on, “The venerable Albert wrote a Mirror of As- 
tronomy in which he condemns such magical science as necro- 
mancy .. . geomancy, hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, 
chiromancy, auguries, the horoscope . . . and distinguishes 
between licit and illicit astronomy.”® 


In spite of his open disavowal of the shadow-region arts, 
which we summarize nowadays under the name of magic, this 
devout God-fearing man has ever had his name mixed up in the 
black art in the minds of the peasants, to such an extent that 
in parts of Germany for centuries after his death, it was called 
the Albertine Science.* And the explanation is not hard to find 
if we remember that Albert with his laboratory and his many 
interests was somewhat ahead of his time. Then, too, there 
was no Sunday supplement through which he might acquaint the 
people with the relatively simple explanations which lay at the 
bottom of the strange things he produced. 


* References to these experiments in the Opera Omnia are: XXVI, 1, 10; 
XXIV, 123; XXIII, 1, 104. 

‘op. cit., pars secunda, cap, xiii, p. 66. 

*Our age is not so far advanced for in this century and in this country 
one of the most absurd books imaginable was published containing hundreds 
of potions and mixtures to ward off certain diseases and misfortunes, as well 
as a number of prayers or more properly incantations to be mumbled in 
accompaniment. 
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Dr. Joachim Sighart whose biography of Albert’ is com- 
paratively recent has gathered many curious tales of uncanny 
accomplishments of this friar which have persisted in Germany, 
with we know not how many embellishments, and this author 
has tried to sift the germ of truth underlying them from what 
is manifestly impossible. 

One is to the effect that when King William of Holland was 
passing through Cologne he paid Albert a visit, and to surprise 
his royal guest, the learned man brought him out into the con- 
vent grounds on a cold, bleak January day. The spot was im- 
mediately transformed into a tropical garden with trees and 
flowers, the like of which the court had never seen. In that 
story Albert comes down to us as a wand waver. There is no 
doubt as to William’s visit at that time, but it is more than 
likely that the mystery lies in the fact that the friars had a well 
equipped greenhouse under Albert’s supervision—and a green- 
house was a rarity in Europe at the time. 

Another legend with its setting in Cologne tells us that one 
day Thomas Aquinas as a young student ventured into the mys- 
terious and dreaded laboratory of his master. He felt himself 
irresistibly drawn to a certain corner and drawing aside a cur- 
tain he came face to face with a young girl who said, Salve, 
Salve, Salve. Believing it to be the devil, he struck at the figure 
with a stick and the statue broke to pieces. As the frightened 
youth was flying from the room he met Albert who said, 
“Thomas, you have destroyed in an instant the labor of thirty 
years.” The story is perhaps partly founded on the well known 
incident in the life of St. Thomas when he was girded by angels. 
However, Albert speaks of automatons which were able to move 
by means of tiny wheels partly filled with mercury. He also 
speaks of steam devices which were often made in the shape of 
men and which seemed to utter sibilant sounds. That he per- 
fected mannikins of this nature is highly probable; that Thomas 
Aquinas would smash one up in fright is just as highly im- 
probable. 

Then there is the magic cup which could cure all diseases. 
It was simply a cup with a double bottom, the upper layer of 
which was perforated and antimony placed between the two. 
When water was poured in, the antimony dissolved and the 





* Albertus Magnus: sein Leben und sein Wissenschraft, (Ratisbon, 1857) ; 
French translation, Paris, 1862; English translation by Dixon, London, 1876. 
Out of Print. 
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beverage had a purgative effect, whereas when wine was used 
the solution was more active and produced vomiting. So to all 
appearances, Albert had but to pour in to his cup whatever was 
nearest at hand and produce his desired effect. These tales are 
but a few of the many which Dr. Sighart has collected and the 
fact that they have persisted so long through the centuries is a 
token of the esteem in which the learning of the friar was held, 
for legendary fancy embellishes rather than creates. 

It is hard to reconcile the magic, which many of the simple 
country folk of Albert’s home attribute to him, with his ardent 
devotion to the Mother of God. The Breviary in the lessons for 
his feast, contains a legend, not in line with those quoted above, 
and although the fact is not found in his early biographies, it is 
probably not without some foundation. The story is that as a 
youth he had difficulty in some of his studies and was despairing 
of ever accomplishing much in intellectual lines when the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him and told him to have courage and all 
would be well. She warned him however that before he died 
his knowledge would be all taken from him. Many years after 
when Albert, now an old man, was preaching in Cologne, his 
mind suddenly went blank and he was unable to go on. Real- 
izing what had happened he later told the story of his earlier 
vision and its fulfillment. It is certainly true that a few years 
before he died, this old man, broken by vigils and fasts and 
taxed by overwork, found his memory gone, and knew not the 
explanation of the very things which he had discovered or 
invented. His infirmity, instead of being a source of irrita- 
tion, offered him an example by which he could demonstrate 
the gratuitousness of knowledge as a gift of God. The man 
who wrote so reverently of theology as did he, and who com- 
posed such a work as his Mariology, lived in an atmosphere which 
was not healthy for devils, and if the saintly Albert was so 
learned that his neighbors thought of him as Albert the Ma- 
gician, the fault really lies with his neighbors. 

To get back to our original proposition, why should this 
man be the patron of modern scientists? Because from all indi- 
cations, the science of tomorrow will be sane enough to be 
worthy of its mediaeval proponent. That illusive, intangible, 
something called “Science” is suddenly manifesting marked 
symptoms of improvement, and the brightest of these is a con- 
servatism and a distrust of its own omnipotence. Victorian sci- 
ence threw out God for atoms which it complacently said were 
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like little billiard balls. The learned men of the succeeding cen- 
tury juggled and cued those balls until they knocked them into 
protons and electrons which no longer looked like billiard balls 
but rather like planetary systems. These became explicable 
only in terms of force or energy or motion which most of these 
learned men believed to be something extrinsic. Of course, for 
the most part, these learned men did not call this Extrinsic 
Something, God. Science, we said, was on the mend; it is not 
yet in full health. But no matter what verbiage clouds the sci- 
entists’ conclusions, the close observer always feels that they 
conclude nothing, that their most cogent arguments end in a 
series of dots, and that series is the same infinite one at which 
Thomas of Aquin and Albert of Cologne shook their heads and 
called impossible seven hundred years ago. These mediaeval 
friars said there must be an end, or, in the ontological order, a 
beginning,—there must be a first mover Who is Himself un- 
moved, and, this First Mover, we call God. 

Is it paradoxical that the Victorian scientist, who knew 
nothing great but man, should pass unsung, while Albert, who 
knew nothing great but God, should be called great down through 
the ages? Hardly, because the latter went into every branch of 
human learning and attained an overview while the former 
stared at one detail until his eyes bulged so that all perspective 
was lost. Albert knew just enough to be sure that the human mind 
does not know and human skill cannot do everything; modern 
science is slowly and painfully rediscovering the fact which was 
lost in a rationalistic reaction to the Reformation. Modern sci- 
ence with intellectual subtley ventures into speculation from 
time to time and hints at a Supreme Being; Albert, with the 
naive consistency which belonged to the Middle Ages, saw the 
places of man and God in the universe and built his life accord- 
ingly so that now he bids fair to be called Saint. The secret of 
Albert’s greatness, even as a scientist—and this is an age when 
men pay high for secrets of success—was simply that he firmly 
believed in “God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son. :: 











THE FACULTIES IN EDUCATION 


BRO. DANIEL VAN ROOY, O. P. 


tent of which has been sanctioned by many centuries of 
tradition, smolders a bubbling and dissatisfied educa- 
tional psychology. As all philosophy must do, this psy- 
chology is expressing itself in practise. General mind training, 
pure science, Latin, Greek, mathematics, and history are giving 
way to specific preparation for professions and trades. Modern 
educators would have us build our curricula upon an analysis of 
the specific activities which the graduate will be expected to exercise 
in society. “Instead of the standard for judging the value of 
studies being, ‘What training does the child’s mind get?’ we 
shall rather ask, ‘What is the practical (using the word in its 
widest meaning) value of the knowledge obtained?’ ”? 

The proposition is this. Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
other apparentiy impractical subjects have been justified in the 
school curriculum by their alleged ability to train the intellect, 
memory, and will. Once these faculties, and the others, are 
developed, the training, ability and facility to use them efficiently 
can be transferred to whatever activity the graduate may under- 
take. This theory that general development of the faculties arises 
from a specific study is termed “formal discipline”; and the 
theory that this general mental ability will facilitate mastery 
in any other field is called “transfer of training.” On the validity 
of formal discipline and transfer of training depends the fate of 
the traditional school curriculum and the growing favor of spe- 
cifically practical studies. 

Some modern educational authorities are satisfied to con- 
clude that experiments have exploded the theory of formal dis- 
cipline and have badly battered transfer of training. The verdict 
is, “Training does not produce a general improvement of memory. 
Whatever improvement is brought about comes as a result of 





*N. Norsworthy, “Formal Training,” New York Teachers’ Monographs IV 
(1902) No. 4, p. 99 
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better methods of attention, recall, or recognition.”* ‘““The power 
of thinking cannot be trained in the abstract. . . . Thinking 
power is not an abstract and general power of the mind to be 
applied equally well in all sorts of situations.”* “That this doc- 
trine [formal discipline] is peculiarly fitted to satisfy the imag- 
ination can scarcely be denied.”* “Modern laboratory methods 
in psychology have made possible a solution of the problem of 
transfer. . . . It was found that the amount of transfer was 
very small. . . . The view that the doctrine of mental dis- 
cipline was incorrect and that training in one subject was worth- 
less in all others became prevalent in educational and scientific 
circles.”> “Transfer of the ‘power to generalize’ in a specific 
situation to the power to generalize in all situations is contrary 
to the laws controlling mental phenomena as we know them. 
The case is similar as to memory, attention, perception, observa- 
tion, judgment, and the like.’” 

The case against formal discipline and extensive transfer of 
training, however, is still resting on fluctuating experiments. 
Modern educational psychologists hesitate to dogmatize here, 
but there is no hesitation in unqualifiedly condemning faculty 
psychology as the alleged philosophical basis for this so called 
fundamental educational blunder. “The old-fashioned view of 
the formal discipline rested, in fact if not in theory, on the 
foundation of the so-called faculty psychology. . . . Con- 
temporary psychology has little patience with this conception. 

It should not be assumed, however, that because the 
faculty psychology is exploded, therefore, the inferences based 
upon it are all essentially erroneous. They may have other 
foundations than those on which they were supposed to rest.’” 
“The fallacy of faculty psychology is generally admitted. Quot- 
ing Griffith, ‘Modern psychology knows nothing of faculty psy- 
chology’; and Inglis says, ‘With the rise of modern psychology, 
faculty psychology was relegated to the limbo of discarded ab- 





» pmsl ian aatamasceg lle Psychology for Teachers (New York, 1926), 
22 
* Quoted by E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, (New York, 1921), 
432. 


* Boyd H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education (New York, 1921), p. 168. 
®* Benson-Lough-Skinner-West, op. cit., p. 225. 
*L. Williams and G. Rice, Principles of Secondary Education (New York, 
1927), p. 261. 
‘James R. Angell, “The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the Light of 


Contemporary Psychology” in Supplement to Mich. U. Bull., New Series, Vol. 
IX, No. 8. 
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surdities. . . . It is difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
modern psychologist or writer on educational topics who is will- 
ing or able to present an argument for faculty psychology.”* 
“This theory of ‘mental faculties’ has long been abandoned by 
the psychologists.”® Speaking of transfer, Bode says, “We have 
lived on under the influence of the scholastic psychology and 
have expected to get education by a kind of magic.” 


In the light or shadow of all this practise and theory, the 
present-day scholastic, for his own satisfaction, at least, has a 
number of questions to answer. What-is the scholastic doctrine 
regarding faculties? According to this doctrine how is knowl- 
edge in any field, geometry, for instance, acquired? And how 
can this training be transferred to improve thinking in another 
field, English composition, for instance? 

First, then, what is the scholastic doctrine regarding fac- 
ulties? Most attacks on the faculty theory rest fundamentally 
on a dislike or misunderstanding of scholastic metaphysics and 
the consequent confusion of the relation between soul and body. 
Bode, for instance, argues this way: Descartes’ extreme dualism 
was wrong; therefore modern scholasticism is wrong. The 
purpose here is not to show that Herbart’s doctrine of a single 
faculty, Leibniz’s preestablished harmony, Mill’s positivism, 
Spencer’s transformed realism, Locke’s confusion of image and 
idea, Bain’s psycho-physical parallelism, and the rest, are wrong; 
but to show that modern faculty psychology does not faint under 
the experimental findings regarding formal discipline and trans- 
fer. Only the barest phases of the faculty doctrine most per- 
tinent to the present question will be given here." 

The soul is the substantial form of the human body and, 
therefore, wholly present in the whole body and in all its parts. 
“This does not preclude that it develops and exercises its powers 
and activities in special parts, as in the brain and sensory 
organs.” The faculties or powers of the soul can be localized in 
the parts of the organism to which their proper operation per- 


*L. Williams and G. Rice, op. cit., p. 246. (Naturally enough a defense of 
scholastic psychology will not be found in non-scholastic works. But see Mer- 
cier, op. cit. infra; Thomas Aquinas by M. Grabmann (New York, 1928); The 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas by E. Gilson (St. Louis, 1924) ; History of 
Philosophy, Turner, New York, (1903). 

* Benson-Lough-Skinner-West, op. cit., p. 225. 

* op. cit., p. 153. 

f " For complete doctrine see works listed in note 8; also Maher, op. cit. 
infra. 
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tains, as the power of seeing in the organ of sight.’* All man’s 
operations proceed from the soul. But “if the very essence of 
the soul were the immediate principle of operation, whatever has 
a soul would always have actual vital actions, as that which 
has a soul is always an actually living thing.”** The soul must, 
therefore, have intermediate principles of operation, which are 
called powers or faculties. “As the power of the soul is not its 
essence, it [the power] must be an accident.”"* The faculties, 
then, are accidents, not little substances; the soul is not “the 
parent of numerous little souls, the faculties,” as Bode says.'® 
If the soul exerts different species of energies—and surely re- 
membering and willing are specifically different—it has the dif- 
ferent powers necessary to do so. And contrary to Bode’s opin- 
ion,’® the powers of the soul are not subdivided almost ad infinitum, 
but only according to radically and specifically distinct energies. 
There are five genera of powers of the soul: vegetative, sensi- 
tive, appetitive, locomotive, and intellectual.'’ The will and the 
external senses, the internal senses, especially imagination and 
memory, and the intellect, concern the present question. 


Now the question; How, in accord with this doctrine, is 
knowledge in any field acquired? All knowledge begins with 
the external senses. The theories of formal discipline and trans- 
fer of training, however, are especially concerned with those 
faculties only which play the major roles in reproduction: imag- 
ination, memory, intellect, and will. All proceed from the one 
soul.’* For the purpose of clearness application will be made to 
geometry, abstracting from the relations, which in fact are 
made, to the manifold ideas and phantasms already existing in 
the subject. 

From teacher and from text simple geometrical phantasms 
are produced in the imagination. Simultaneously the active in- 


™ See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 76, art. 8, corp. et ad 4; and 
Cardinal Mercier, A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy (St. Louis, 
1926), Vol. I, p. 314. 

*® Summa Theologica., la, q. 77, art. 1. 

* Ibid., art. 1, ad 5. 

® op. cit., p. 173. 

* Ibid., p. 173: “The faculties kept growing smaller and smaller, until 
finally there was a distinct faculty for each experience.” 

™ Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 78, art. 1. 

* But some operations of the soul are performed by means of corporeal 
organs. . . . The powers [faculties] which are the principles of these opera- 
nee have a subject in the composite, and not in the soul alone.” ibid., Ia, 
q. //, art. 9. 
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tellect abstracts the individuating notes from the phantasms and 
the passive intellect becomes modified by the corresponding uni- 
versal geometrical concepts, each of which retains an intention, 
an ordination to its proper phantasm. “Whilst the fancy pictures 
an individual the intellect thinks the universal, and this thought is 
the general notion or concept.’’® The intellect analyzes and syn- 
thesizes to produce new ideas and principles. These remain as 
modifications of the intellect (intellectual memory”’), and the 
corresponding phantasms are retained in the imagination by the 
power of the soul called sense memory. The intellect and imag- 
ination are improved passively as the fund of ideas and phan- 
tasms increases. According to the generally admitted laws of 
association, sometimes under the domination of the will and 
sometimes not, new relations of ideas and of images arise; the 
intellect is reflecting, it is acquiring new thoughts not directly 
proposed by teacher or text; the creative or constructive imag- 
ination is calling on sense memory and is creating new inferred 
phantasms. The intellect never functions without turning to 
the phantasms.** This does not prevent our knowledge from 
transcending the sensible and corporeal. “Incorporeal things, 
of which there are no phantasms are known to us by comparison 
with sensible bodies of which there are phantasms.”** Thus the 
student of geometry receives a fund of geometrical facts from 
outside; he accepts guidance in association of, and reflection on, 
these facts from his teacher; he makes original associations and 
reflections; and his memory—not as a place, but as a power— 
retains all this for future use. The student is thinking, willing, 
imagining, remembering; and when he has acquired a facility 
in exercising these powers with a reasonably broad field of 
geometrical facts, he has acquired a knowledge of geometry. 

And finally the question; How can this training in geometry 
be transferred to improve thinking in another field, in English 
composition, for instance? The student of geometry can now 
associate and disassociate geometrical ideas, he can construct 
new ideas based on the old, he can think with facility—in geometry. 
Is this facility a general improvement of the faculties, a greater 
ability, a stronger power, to associate any ideas which may enter 


* M. Maher, Psychology (New York, 1925), p. 238. 

*“Tt is clear that memory [intellectual] is not a distinct power from the 
intellect: for it belongs to the nature of a passive power to retain as well as to 
receive.” Summa Theologica Ia, q. 79, art. 7, corp. 

* ibid, Ia, q. 84, art. 7, corp. 

* ibid., Ia, q. 84, art. 7, ad 3. 
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the mind; or merely a specific improvement whereby the fac- 
ulties are more facilely exercised only when dealing with geo- 
metrical ideas? In other words, is training general and formal 
or only specific and functional? The answer is made with cer- 
tain distinctions. 

Modern experimental psychology accepts transfer of train- 
ing insomuch as the ideas being acquired in the field (English 
composition, in this case) have something in common, something 
contiguous in origin, something contrary, something in some 
way productive of association with the ideas and ideals®* already 
acquired (in geometry, in this case). If effort is consciously made, 
there are more far-fetched associations and the field of transfer 
is proportionately broadened. The student who has studied 
geometry utilizes this thinking ability in the study of English 
composition as far as there is common content or as far as 
their interrelations have been consciously taught or observed. 
Up to this point there is harmony. But only thus far, accord- 
ing to modern educational psychologists, is the theory of general 
training justified. According to them faculty psychology de- 
mands much more; it demands formal training, transfer of 
facility in thinking, remembering, and imagining in the abstract, 
no matter how diverse and unrelated the subject matter; and, 
therefore, since this theory of formal training is contrary to 
modern experimental findings, faculty psychology must be dis- 
owned and discarded as absurd. 

And how will the friends of faculty psychology answer? 
If by general ability and facility in the use of any of the facul- 
ties, are meant habits of thinking, remembering, etc., developed 
by logic, method, technique, then faculty psychology supports 
formal training. But in this sense so also does modern psy- 
chology support it. The principles of logic furnish conscious 
direction for right thinking; method and technique aid mem- 
orizing, observing, and imagining. Geometry gives this kind 
of general training to the student of English composition inas- 
much as the principles of logic applied in geometry are trans- 
ferred by the laws of association and inasmuch, further, as con- 
scious transfer of these logical principles is made to the new 


*Tdeals follow from concepts of order. See The Philosophy of Teaching 
4 y Thomas Aquinas by M. H. Mayer, (Milwaukee, 1929), pp. 155-156. Also 

. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory (New York, 1894), p 
fice “All ideals are the construction of imagination, suffused with feeling Ae 
guided by reasoning faculty.” 
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study. This is not training in the abstract; it is merely apply- 
ing general known principles to new mental acquisitions. Scho- 
lastics do not depart from dependence of all faculties in their 
activity upon objects, either external objects or phantasms of 
them. If all the ideas, phantasms, logical principles, and im- 
provement in method which geometry has given a student, could 
be taken from him, he would not retain any abstract training, 
he would not be a more able student in English composition than 
if he had never studied geometry. 

So, when an analysis of formal discipline and transfer of 
training is made in the light of scholastic psychology, the con- 
clusion must be that faculty psychology does not demand the 
theory of formal discipline if by it is meant training in the purely 
abstract; it is difficult to see how it could even allow it. With 
this in mind there is little difficulty regarding the extent of 
transfer of training. This objection, then, of formal training 
against faculty psychology fades away like the other funda- 
mental objection that faculty psychology postulates compart- 
ments in the soul or postulates a number of little souls. Neither 
old nor new psychology is infallible. Scholastic psychology will 
stand the test of common-sense, valid experiment. But experi- 
ments alone are not safe; psychology cannot safely be com- 
pletely divorced from metaphysics.** 

At present, experimental findings seem to show that trans- 
fer of training from one field to another is in practise more 
limited than theory has commonly held. This will and, perhaps, 
should prestige for higher mathematics as a mind-training study. 
Literature and history, however, have a value all their own, 
even though it should be proved that they have little transfer- 
able disciplinary value. Progress is ever welcome; but we must 
not succumb too readily to that strong human weakness, love 
of grand and sweeping changes, which Norsworthy relevantly 
suggests, “If we accept fully this new régime, we shall have a 


vastly different curriculum.”# 


*G. T. Ladd, op. cit., p. x. 
* N. Norsworthy, op. cit., p. 99. 

















CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN CHINA 


BRO. VICTOR FLANAGAN, O. P. 


HE scope of this present article is to treat of educational 
development, not as portrayed in the general history of 
the Church in all nations, but in that budding flower of 
the Orient, the Catholic Church, in China. China is syn- 

onymous for conservatism. With a history dating back over four 
thousand years, and a civilization antedating that of her Euro- 
pean neighbors she has a glory that is of yesterday, and of today, 
and, it is hoped, of tomorrow. This must be kept in mind in any 
consideration of educational development in China. 

For centuries China has tenaciously held to the traditional 
teachings of her ancestors. Her policy has been the exclu- 
sion of all that was not Chinese. Like a pool of water, into 
which no fresh stream flows, and with no outlet, China has be- 
come stagnant, and this to such a degree that new China realizes 
the need of educational intercourse with the outside world. The 
immediate occasion of the awakening was the Chino-Japanese 
war of 1895. And in 1898 the emperor Kuang-hsu was con- 
vinced that China must adopt a more progressive system of 
education. Since then till the present day much has been ac- 
complished, mostly due, however, to the untiring efforts of 
Christian missionaries, which were approved and seconded by 
the leaders of the Chinese empire. 

Catholic education in China for centuries has always been 
linked up with and bound to the missionary endeavor of Cath- 
olic missionary priests and sisters. Missionaries were expected 
not only to preach the gospel of Christ, but also to educate the 
young in the rudiments of science and learning. They under- 
stood fully that just as to educate without religion has a ten- 
dency to make men criminals, so also, to evangelize without 
education is apt to make them superstitious. Hence the first 
thing the missionaries did after establishing the faith was to 
build and conduct schools wherein could be taught the reason- 
ableness of this faith. 
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Despite the noble work of the early missionaries in China, 
the history of Catholic education is pitifully meagre. The total 
number of students attending Catholic schools of all grades, 
according to latest statistics is 101,772. With the new impetus 
created in the modern mind of China by the World War, and 
by the opening of her ports to foreign civilization, a vast field 
was opened up for Catholic as well as Protestant missionary 
activities. The work of educating China must needs be slow, 
but now that the gates have been opened it will be sure. 

Side by side with this golden opportunity of saving China 
to the Faith of Christ lies a danger that threatens the civiliza- 
tion and culture of China. With the fall of the Chinese empire 
in 1911, there is no restraining force to hold the people of China 
to the ancient traditions, and to preserve its ancient literary 
treasures and art. This state of affairs is partly due to the in- 
dustrialism of modern trend of thought and partly to adverse 
activities in China itself. For China is disrupted by military 
governors, terrorized by Bolshevism, and confused by Protestant 
missionary activities. The work of educating must be along 
modern lines, but at the same time it must preserve the ancient 
traditions and culture that is so characteristic of China. This 
work is the providential sphere of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church, from the earliest ages, over and above 
her divine commission to preach the Gospel to all nations, has 
ever been a lover and guardian of true science. It was due to 
her far-seeing and unbfased interest that the classics were pre- 
served for us. Her ancient cathedrals are a living testimony of 
her love for art. Side by side, down through the ages, have 
walked Plato and Augustine, Aristotle and Aquinas. She has 
been the instrument in the hands of God that has preserved for 
us the truths of faith and science alike. By her restraining hand 
she has held in check the various errors, which if let run their 
course would have destroyed true science. By her equal respect 
for Scripture and Tradition she has inspired in her members a 
similar respect not only for the Sacred Sciences but also for the 
profane sciences. The Church, aided by the illustrious Order 
of St. Benedict, has been the civilizer of Europe in the time 
when Europe was being overrun by the barbarian hordes from 
the North and the East. With civilization and culture at the 
mercy of these hordes, who seemed to threaten even the very 
foundation of the Church itself, God raised up St. Benedict. 
This founder and father of monasticism in the West, by his 
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noble brotherhood, brought the civilizing and Christianizing in- 
fluence of the gospel of Christ to the conversion of the pagans 
of his time. By their untiring efforts in cloister and in school- 
room they taught the rudiments of Christianity and science to 
the children of the nobility and poorer classes alike. 

Again in the twelfth century God raised up St. Dominic and 
St. Francis to combat the errors of Albigensianism, and in the 
sixteenth century St. Ignatius Loyola, to bring to naught the 
ragings of the so-called Protestant reformers. Thus, as dif- 
ferent needs arise, God in His all-watching Providence inspires 
men and women to bring to the front religious organizations 
to combat the schisms and heresies both in faith and science 
that would rent the seamless garment of the Church. Cardinal 
Gasquet in his introduction to Montalembert’s Monks of the West 
notes that few nations of the modern world have been con- 
verted to Christianity or tutored in the arts of peace, except 
through the medium of monasticism. Now again in this twen- 
tieth century a similar need arises in China to preserve its glori- 
ous past, and, as in the fifth century, Christ’s vicar, the Pope, 
calls upon the monks of the Benedictine family, to preserve for 
future generations that culture of China which has endured for 
ages, and which is now threatened with destruction. 

As Rev. J. A. Walsh, in his Observations in the Orient, writes, 
“The battle of Christianity and Paganism is being rapidly trans- 
ferred to the schools.” With the Church in China most un- 
fortunately placed in regard to Christian education, the need of 
a school of higher Catholic education for the Chinese youth be- 
comes imperative. China must govern herself through her lead- 
ers; these, in turn, must govern and educate the masses. The 
education of China must not, however, be foreign, it must be 
Chinese. This is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
Chinese culture. Abel Bonnard in his admirable book Jn China 
sums up the situation in these words: “Many of those who go 
abroad for education 6nly develop an acid and jealous disposition 
towards the nation they are visiting in proportion as they lose 
their feeling for their own country. In the present state of 
affairs of the world there is no nobler end to be adopted than 
that of preserving the different separate spirits of the world in 
their integrity.” 

Catholic education along higher studies, then, is most im- 
perative, because Catholic education alone is possessed with 
that vitality and completeness which alone can save the culture 
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and civilization of China according to the modern methods of 
American and European civilization. This is the reason why a 
Catholic University for China is the one means of saving the 
true faith and true science there, and this, without destroying 
the ancient glories of the past. 

The need for a Catholic University was first voiced in an 
appealing letter sent to the Holy Father, Pius X, in 1913, by 
the late Mr. Vincent Ying, Catholic journalist and scholar. The 
remedy suggested by His Eminence Cardinal van Rossum, Pre- 
fect of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, was 
“that the Order of St. Benedict, which during the Middle Ages 
saved Latin and Greek literature, should found in the city of 
Pekin, an institute of higher Chinese studies, as the most apt 
means of fostering a more vigorous growth of our Holy Reli- 
gion in the vast territory of China.” 

Thus was begun a work of higher education in China. The 
real work of establishing and assuming responsibility was not 
yet completed. The details and arrangement were to take form 
on August 7, 1923, when the American Cassinese Benedictines 
met in General Chapter in Lisle, Illinois. They agreed to accept 
the suggestion of Propaganda. The time ensuing till June, 1924, 
was spent in preliminary arrangements. On June 10, 1924, 
Archabbot Aurelius, of St. Vincent Archabbey, directed two 
monks of that abbey to proceed to China at once. On October 1, 
1925, the new university was formally opened. From that time 
till the present day it has been functioning under the title of the 
Catholic University of Pekin. At first it was suggested to name 
it the Benedictine University, but, as the Archabbot Aurelius 
pointed out, the work was of such great importance and would 
take on such vast proportions, as to engage not only the co- 
operation of the Benedictines but that of other religious orders 
and organizations; and hence it seemed more appropriate to 
name it the Catholic University. 

A great work was thus begun, a work whose influence will 
be felt throughout future ages in China. Its purpose is to edu- 
cate China in a Chinese fashion. It must be borne in mind that 
this new enterprise is not for the purpose of inculcating foreign 
national ideas into the youth of the land, but to educate China 
along her own scale. It is not the first attempt, since the Jesuits 
have already two institutions of higher learning established in 
the country, both of which are in a promising state for the 
future. 
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Interest in China and in things Chinese is growing. At the 
present time the press is overflowing with literature on China. 
Missionary activity has taken on renewed vigor. Men and wo- 
men, filled with the zeal for the salvation of souls, are daily mul- 
tiplying. Just as the Saviour has arisen out of the East, and 
has extended His influence towards the West, so too does His 
saving Word of Truth move from the East and travel toward 
the West, and move on toward a great people. This people has 
a great future before it, if it perseveres in the way of jus- 
tice and order, as our Holy Father, Pius XI, has stated. Who 
knows but that some day China shall be the leader in thought 
and civilization. For the effect of this great educational factor 
on things Chinese can readily be judged from its effect upon 
the barbarian tribes that at one time overran Europe. From 
pagans they were converted into Christians, from vandals into 
educators and scholars. So shall China from the darkness of 
error and superstition burst forth into the light and freedom 
of the gospel. Error cannot be driven out by error. This work 
is the work of the Catholic Church, that church founded upon 
the rock of Truth and whose influence shall endure forever. To 
her alone was given the commission to teach the gospel to all 
nations. She alone shall be the salvation of China. 

China’s whole salvation depends upon her acceptance of this 
Catholic Faith. This acceptance must be wholehearted, it must 
extend not only to the Catholic conversion but to the Catholic 
education of her youth. Religion without education will evan- 
gelize China, and save her for Christ, but religion and education 
will save China for herself. This great work now begun shall 
either be with Christ unto salvation, or without Christ unto 
perdition. 
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TEACHING RELIGION 


BRO. GERARD CONWAY, O. P. 





q HE progress of Catholic education in the United States 
12'S is a remarkable indication of the energy and the zeal 
 @) § which the Church continues to bring to this important 

apostolate. The sacred obligation to give Catholic 
youth a true and worthy education, is being discharged with 
dynamic activity. Catholic educators are aware of the necessity 
of bringing all the activities of the Catholic school into closer 
harmony with the sane principles of a true Catholic philosophy 
of education. The scrutinizing investigation of problems, to- 
gether with the reiteration of the principles to be utilized in 
their solution, is fortunately resulting in the introduction of 
more efficient organization and more effective technique. Per- 
haps the most gratifying of all these endeavors are the very 
positive strides made to raise the teaching of religion to the 
high standard which it rightly merits. 

Of all the tasks involved in the aims set for Catholic educa- 
tion, none is more fundamental than that of providing the pupil 
with a practical moral training, and “since the duties we owe 
our Creator take precedence of all other duties, moral training 
must accord the first place to religion, that is, to the knowledge 
of God and His law, and must cultivate a spirit of obedience to 
His commands. The performance, sincere and complete, of 
religious duties, ensures the fulfillment of other obligations.” 
Toward a more thorough accomplishment of this task, courses 
in religious instruction are being revamped, text-books better 
adapted to the needs of the pupil are being used, and teachers 
are receiving more specific instruction in regard to aims, meth- 
ods, and organization in this branch. In conjunction with the 
teaching of religion, definite steps are being taken in the field 
of character formation, the inculcation of attitudes and habits, 
which will go far toward giving the pupil that equipment which 
will allow him to make his religious knowledge functionable in 
the affairs of his daily life. These are well in order, for all the 





* Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States (1919). 
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powers of the child need to be recognized in the educative pro- 
cess. The emotions must be directed and brought under the 
dominance of the will. Will-power needs development for, to 
become a permeating force in life, any ideal must first be willed. 
All the activities and projects in character and religious forma- 
tion are to be coordinated, and since this is so, it is to be kept 
in mind that the basis for such training is to be found on the 
intellective side, namely in the “knowledge of God and His law.” 

Knowledge is the fundation, for “only upon a solid founda- 
tion of knowledge in which doctrines rather than devotions are 
stressed may the teacher confidently undertake to rear the 
superstructure of reverence towards God and of obedience to 
His commands.”* This knowledge can be obtained adequately 
only through that assimilation which is the product of discursive 
thought. If the assimilation of religious truth were made a 
medium for the development of the power of thinking, and at 
same time, the development of thinking power were made a 
medium for the assimilation of religious truth, then a proper and 
thorough knowledge of religious truth would be gained by the 
pupil. It is well known that in the normal development of the 
mental process, the pupil, from the time he starts his school life 
until the time he leaves, shows striking evidence of his power to 
think. For this reason, he is never to be treated as being with- 
out this power. Since the pupil’s thinking power develops 
through activity and at times shows noticeable acceleration, it 
is true that his learning can and should become more and more 
intellectual. 

At every step in the process of development, there is de- 
mand for the application of the principles involved in all learn- 
ing. From St. Thomas, we know that it is fundamental that 
“God must be recognized without figure of speech and inde- 
pendently of any appeal to piety or mysticism as our first and 
principal teacher,” and that we depend upon Him “as the source 
of those luminous principles to which we refer the findings of 
discursive thought.”* Remembrance of this and reflection upon 
the fact that God is the alpha and omega of religious teaching, 
should give all those actively concerned in religious education 
a weighty reason for a greater confidence in divine help. God 


* Sister Josephine Mary, S. N. D., “Religion in the Elementary School.” 
Thought III (1929) No. 4, p. 612. 

* Doctor E. A. Pace, “Saint Thomas’ Theory of Education,” Catholic Univer- 
sity Bulletin VIII (1902) No. 3, p. 295. 
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as our first teacher provides the beginnings, the first premises 
for all knowledge, for, from these luminous universal principles, 
all knowledge follows as from germinal capacities. As our ef- 
ficient sustaining Cause, God aids the further advance in knowl- 
edge made through the activity of the pupil and the ministra- 
tions of the teacher. St. Thomas clearly shows wherein the 
pupil is active and in what consists the function of the teacher. 

The pupil learns largely in proportion to his self-activity. 
“Knowledge exists in the learner in active potentiality,” for the 
mind is led to know particular things in actuality which before 
were known potentially. “There is a two-fold manner of ac- 
quiring knowledge, the one when the natural reason of itself 
comes to a knowledge of the unknown, which is called ‘discov- 
ery, the other when someone extrinsically gives aid to the nat- 
ural reason, which is called ‘instruction.’”* The mode of in- 
struction must conform to the mode of discovery. St. Thomas 
further tells us that the one teaching “leads another to a knowl- 
edge of the unknown in the same way as he (the learner) would 
lead himself to a cognition of the unknown in discov ery. : 
The teacher proposes to another by means of symbols the dis- 
cursive process which he himself goes through by natural rea- 
son, and thus the natural reason of the pupil comes to a cogni- 
tion of the unknown through the aid of what is proposed to him 
as with the aid of instruments.”® In this we see the importance 
of the teacher’s recognition of the spontaneous processes of 
the mind. The teacher assists the pupil who by his own activity 
comes to a cognition of truth. The pupil is the recognized agent 
in the process, which is guided and stimulated by the teacher. 
The pupil builds his intellectual edifice along the lines indicated 
by the teacher. This edifice will be sound, adequate and or- 
derly largely in proportion to the wisdom of the teacher’s di- 
rection. 

The learning process in any particular instance therefore is 
initiated by the teacher, who draws the pupil’s attention to a 
definite idea. This is done by the presentation of meaningful 
symbols, “for when we wish to help some one to understand 
something we lay examples before him from which he forms 
phantasms for the purpose of understanding.”* These symbols 


*St. Thomas Aquinas. De Veritate (Quaestiones Disputatae), Q. XI, De 
Magistro, art 1. For English translation of De Magistro, see The Philosophy 
of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas by M. H. Mayer. (Milwaukee, 1929). 

* ibid. 

* Summa Theologica, Ia. q. 84, art. 7. 
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are perceptible by the senses. Images result which are the 
objects of reflection by which means the idea they represent is 
grasped by the intellect. As the intellect gets the idea, the dis- 
cursive process starts immediately. By division and composi- 
tion, by affirmation and denial, and subsequent identification and 
connection with other ideas, the mind goes from principles to 
conclusions. We see in this that there is a tendency toward the 
immediate formation of connections between the concept newly 
received and the body of knowledge which the mind has in pos- 
session. The connections as well as the process involved in their 
making are very important in the learning process. If these 
connections are made with vitality, with real consciousness, 
then we have real thinking, the basis of all learning. 

The previous knowledge, that is, the “habitual” knowledge 
which the pupil has, must be recognized as the starting point in 
the process of forming associations. As St. Thomas quotes 
from Aristotle, “all learning comes from previous knowledge.” 
The pupil’s ability to form associations, to link the new with 
the old depends both upon the degree to which the new data 
lends itself to interpretation in the light of previous experience, 
and upon the manner in which this data is presented to him. 
The past experience, the habitual knowledge of the pupil must 
be utilized. In this, images play an important role, as St. 
Thomas shows. He says, “Our mind cannot actually consider 
those things which it knows habitually, without forming some 
phantasms.”* “Our intellect needs these phantasms for actual 
thought after it has obtained this habitual knowledge just as it 
did in receiving it.’”* It is through the medium of images, that 
the recall of old associations bearing upon the data in hand, as 
well as the formation of new facile associations, is stimulated. 
The images should be sufficient in number and range to crowd 
out the distracting and the extraneous. They should be so set 
in array as to call forth the spontaneous concentration of the 
pupil’s mind upon the matter in hand. 

The associations made with facility link themselves with the 
old associations now recalled and in this way is established the 
first bond between the known and the unknown. Thus is opened 
up the gateway to the knowledge to be acquired. As the pupil 
realizes the need for forming other less facile associations and 





" De Veritate, q. X., De Mente, art. 6, corp. 
‘ibid. art. 2 ad 7. 
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becomes aware of a gap to be bridged, he begins to approach the 
data problematically, to view the acquisition of the new knowl- 
edge as a personal problem. The formation of the facile associa- 
tions — the facile element in the process — will serve to define 
and clarify the question. It calls forth and brings to the fore- 
ground all the pupil’s habitual knowledge pertaining to the 
problem. This analysis, wherein is viewed the different 
points to be considered, their relation to one another 
and the relative importance of each, will suggest a forecasting 
of effort toward the goal which is the solution. Furnished with 
a detailed and well understood plan of attack, the pupil feels the 
comforting assurance that he is capable of solving the problem. 
Once he has the sense and the scope of the problem, he will be 
anxious to go further. In this way the facile element gives the 
first motivation. 

The difficult element—the formation of less facile associa- 
tions—will further accentuate this urge. Far from discourag- 
ing an attempt at solution, it will rather challenge the pupil to 
investigate. It will be a goad to him to complete his discovery. 
Becoming eager to acquire the new knowledge, to solve the 
problem, the pupil begins his search for facts and ideas that will 
serve his purpose. The motivation will be kept up throughout 
the discursive process for the pupil will soon discover that “noth- 
ing is as exciting as the hunt after thoughts or facts intended to 
elucidate a question we think vital to us.’”® The difficult element 
will also serve as a check in this that it will inhibit the tendency 
to go off at tangents. The pupil now having acquired a personal 
interest in the problem will bring his keenest powers of con- 
centration to bear upon the situation in hand. Professor Dewey 
states it thus: “Demand for the solution of a perplexity is the 
steadying and guiding factor in the entire process of reflection 

the problem fixes the end and the end controls the pro- 
cess of thinking.”’° 

Equipped with an understanding of the problem, a plan of 
attack, a strong motivation, and such primary control, the pupil 
sets out in his task of effecting the formation of less facile as- 
sociations which he feels he must make in order to reach a 
satisfying conclusion. He is ready for suggestions, facts, 
thoughts, that will facilitate his task. The exercises which the 
mind goes through at this juncture are important in the forma- 





* Abbé Ernest Dimnet, The Art of Thinking (New York, 1929), p. 49. 
* How We Think (New York, 1910), pp. 11-12. 
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tion of habits of right thinking. For this reason the pupil needs 
guidance. The response to stimuli and the general activity of 
the pupil’s mind at this point in any particular instance depends 
upon many factors, principal among which are the nature and 
relative complexity of the subject-matter, and the range, apt- 
ness, and number of suggestions in view of the habitual knowl- 
edge possessed by the pupil. The guidance demanded consists, 
on the one hand, in the arrangement of the data upon which 
the pupil is to work, and on the other hand, in giving the pupil 
clear, definite direction as to his mode of procedure. The data 
ought to be rich in association possibilities, fertile in ideas that 
lend themselves to association with those ideas formulated in 
the projected plan for solution. The direction consists largely in 
guiding the pupil’s inspection and observation. He should be 
cautioned to deliberate in order to steer clear of haphazard 
jumping at conclusions. Professor Dewey thinks that “the 
most important factor in the training of good mental habits con- 
sists in acquiring the attitude of suspended conclusion, and in 
mastering the various methods of searching for new materials - 
to corroborate or to refute the first suggestions that occur.”™ 
The pupil should be made to test his inferences as to their valid- 
ity and to question their reliability as contributions to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

This being done all along the line in the formation of the 
less facile associations will result in giving the pupil his own 
answer to his own problem, besides the training in right think- 
ing in religious matters. If during the process, constant refer- 
ence is made to the projected plan, the outcome will be a com- 
plete, well-ordered conclusion, a solution containing an adequate 
synthesis of the new knowledge now thoroughly integrated. 
Throughout the entire process, due attention must be given to 
the pupil’s expression, oral or written, of his acquired knowl- 
edge, the results of his efforts. He should learn to use with 
facility that exact terminology which religious doctrine de- 
mands. Since faith and authority are intimately involved in all 
religious doctrine, the pupil should be made to realize that what 
he is seeking and what he is acquiring in the religion class is 
religious truth, truth in the most sublime sphere of knowledge 
known to man. 

The teaching of religion by such a means of discursive 
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thought will assure to the pupil a thorough knowledge of those 
truths which concern him vitally and with which he needs a 
personal contact. It will obviate any tendency on the part of 
the pupil to languish into inertia in his thinking upon religious 
topics. Our teaching of religion will approach that ideal so 
admirably embodied in the words of Doctor Cullen: “A lesson 
in religion ought to demand just as much reasoning as mathe- 
matics, as much imagination as literature, as much judgment as 
history and as much careful analysis as science, if not infinitely 
more than all these.”’? Religious teaching, our most important 
task and the cornerstone of our curricula, will then be adequate 
in itself and serve as a point of departure for all programs of 
correlation and all projects in character architecture. It will 
carry out the primary purpose of our strivings, namely that the 
pupil will learn to “live for Christ” and know the joy that comes 
into a life so heaven-bent. 


* Dr. Thomas Cullen. Catholic Educational Association Bulletin XXI (1924) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BRO. CAMILLUS RUBBA, O. P. 


Friar sleep! Thy struggles o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows no ending, 
Dream of mission lands no more, 

Raise thy voice with martyr’s blending. 
Sleep, thy valiant white-robed band 

"Neath their Father’s flag are camping. 
Pulpit, cloister, heathen-land 

Throb with their triumphant tramping. 
Friars preach and virgins pray, 

Fire and sword shall never daunt them, 
Heaven’s hosts in strong array 

Trumpet forth St. Dominic’s anthem. 

















WHY PRAY? 


BRO. ANTHONY MURTAUGH, O. P. 


F all the duties incumbent upon the sincere Catholic 
prayer is without doubt the most urgent. St. Paul him- 
self insists upon this when he urges us to pray without 
ceasing. And St. Thomas, “the most learned of the 

saints and the most saintly of the learned,” assures us that with- 
out prayer it is morally impossible for us either to attain salva- 
tion or to avert damnation. “After baptism,” he says, “man 
needs to pray continually, in order to enter heaven.”* Such 
expressions cannot but warn us of the seriousness of this obliga- 
tion and we have only to consider the motives on which they 
are based to be fully convinced of their truth. 

The first motive that should impress us is that which arises 
from the obedience due to the oft repeated injunctions of Jesus 
Christ. He has said: “Watch ye, therefore, praying at all 
times.” And again, “We ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.”* Time and time again does He try to impress each one 
of us with the absolute indispensability of prayer; no one who 
has reached the age of reason is exempt. It seems as though 
Christ cannot call it to our attention too frequently. Every- 
where in the Gospels He stresses its importance. Utterances so 
strong and earnest as these cannot fail to make us realize that 
prayer is an absolute necessity. 

But Christ did not stop at preaching this doctrine; He set 
an example for all of us by practicing it Himself. He was not 
content with teaching and encouraging others to pray, but He 
felt it incumbent upon Himself to show us the way. We have 
only to read the Gospels for confirmation of this statement. 
Although interiorly possessing the beatific vision at all times, 
He did not hesitate to pray externally and to practice all manner 
of prayer. His whole life was one of constant and uninterrupted 
communion with His Father. It was not necessary that He 








* Summa Theologica, Ila, q. 39 a. 5. 
* Luke, xxi, 36 
* Luke, xviii, 1. 
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do this for Himself; He was God. He prayed for us and what- 
ever we possess was obtained by the intercession of His pray- 
ers. He prayed that He might emphasize the fact that we too 
must pray; that His example might be understood as a com- 
mand. 


Christ’s commands alone are sufficient to bring us to a full 
realization of the obligation that devolves upon us to pray. But 
to go further and say that even if He had not issued explicit 
instructions in this regard we would still be obliged to adore 
Him, to thank Him for His beneficence, and to make known to 
Him our wants, would only be insisting upon what the Church 
has always taught and ever will teach. Religion itself demands 
this of us and prayer is nothing more than these acts of wor- 
ship. Justice demands that we render to each man whatever is 
his due, and the virtue of religion, as a part of justice, that we 
give to God, in so far as we can, that worship and honor which 
belongs to Him as the First Cause, the Final End, and the Pre- 
server of all things. We honor a learned man because of his 
proficiency in some branch of knowledge; the physician, because 
of his ability to help us; the brave man, because of some heroic 
deed he has performed. Yet God is entitled to a far greater 
homage and love than any of these men. He is our Creator. 
He preserves us in our existence by a continual act of His crea- 
tive power. He is our Father and Benefactor, the Font from 
which all our graces and blessings have come. Each one of us 
is dependent upon His sovereign goodness. All of us are His 
debtors and consequently all of us must manifest this dependence 
upon Him by acts of religion, chief among which, according to 
St. Thomas, is prayer. “By praying man surrenders his mind 
to God, since he subjects it to Him with reverence, and so to 
speak, presents it to Him. Wherefore just as the human mind 
excels exterior things, whether bodily members, or those ex- 
ternal things that are employed for God’s service, so too, prayer 
surpasses other acts of religion.’”* 

The saints realized this and their lives bear glowing testi- 
mony to this truth. They recognized prayer as an indispensable 
means for meriting eternal life. If these heroic souls were so 
faithful in its practice, how can we afford to be so careless? 
By bowing down before God in adoration, by thanking Him for 
His favors, by humbling ourselves and becoming even as little 


‘op cit. Ila Iae q. 83 a. 3 ad 3um. 
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children, we confess Him to be our Lord and Master. But to 
fail in the performance of this act of religious worship would be 
not only the basest ingratitude but even apostacy from God 
Himself. 

Finally, charity itself would demand this of us. Poor, weak 
creatures that we are, what can we do without God’s aid? What 
meritorious act can we ourselves perform that would entitle us 
to the high reward which He has promised to us? Life is a 
perpetual struggle and a constant warfare; enemies beset us on 
all sides, and, unless God comes to our assistance, we are 
doomed. Of our own strength we cannot overcome its many 
difficulties. Even as the helpless babe needs the constant and 
loving attention of those who surround it, so, too, do we require 
the continuous protection of God’s all-saving grace. 

Not only are we helpless but we are unequipped for life’s 
struggle. What would we think of an officer who commanded 
his soldiers to capture an enemy’s position but failed to arm 
them for the ensuing conflict? Yet how often have not we 
been guilty of a like offense! In trusting to our own strength 
to overcome temptations we are rashly exposing ourselves to 
the withering fire of the enemies of our souls. Within and with- 
out we are laying ourselves open to the merciless attacks of 
relentless foes. To resist these assaults does not lie within our 
power; human nature alone is not equal to such a task. Our 
succour can come only from one source—from God alone. Left 
to ourselves we would be helpless. Like a rudderless vessel in 
a storm we would become the victims of our own evil inclina- 
tions to be tossed about upon a sea of sin and to perish finally 
amidst the rocks of eternal damnation. 

Since then our faith teaches us that without God’s grace 
we can do nothing, charity obliges us to do all in our power to 
obtain this assistance. And, if we are to accept the teachings 
of the Holy Doctors, prayer is the ordinary means whereby we 
may receive this aid. This is the teaching of St. Augustine. “We 
believe,” he says, “that none can start upon the road to salva- 
tion unless invited by the prevenient grace of God; that no one 
pursues the path and works out his salvation, unless encouraged 
by the helping grace of God; that no one can merit or receive 
such graces and such helps, except by means of supplication and 
constant petition.”*> And St. John Chrysostom implies the same 


> J. B. Scaramelli, S. J., Directorium Asceticum (London, 1917) Vol. 1, 
p. 210. 
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when he says, “Take a fish out of water and shortly you will see 
it expire under your very eyes. In like manner, cease, yourself, 
from prayers, you too will soon die to grace and to God; for 
what water is to the bodily life of a fish, that prayer is to man’s 
spiritual life.”* 

God sees all and knows all but He desires that we seek His 
aid in prayers. He has said: “Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you. 
For every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, 
findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.”” Nothing 
could be more expressive of His wish. If we are to receive His 
grace and His helps, we must seek them in prayer, “that we may 
impetrate,” as St. Thomas says, “what God has disposed to be 
fulfilled by our prayers; in other words ‘that by asking, man 
may deserve to receive what Almighty God from all eternity 
has disposed to give,’ as Gregory says.”* True it is that many 
times He has showered His gifts upon us without any petition 
on our part, but as the Angelic Doctor again remarks, “God be- 
stows many things on us out of His liberality, even without our 
asking for them: but that He wishes to bestow certain things 
on us at our own asking, is for the sake of our own good, 
namely, that we may acquire confidence in having recourse to 
God, and that we may recognize in Him the Author of our 
good.’” 





* Luke, xi, 9-10. 
* op. cit., Ila Ilae q. 83 a. 2 
* op. cit., Ila Ilae q. 83 a. 2 ad 3um 
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‘+ REV. JOSEPH CYPRIAN BRADY, O. P. + 


ome | HE death of the Reverend Joseph Cyprian Brady, which 
occurred on Sunday, June 23, 1929, came as a shock to 
the members of the Dominican Order in the United 
States. 

Father Brady was born on April 30, 1884, in Danbury, Conn. 
Having determined to become a priest, he entered the Domini- 
can Order as a novice at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on 
January 12, 1906, receiving in religion the name of Brother 
Cyprian. In the following year on January 13, he made his 
profession and was sent to the Dominican House of Studies in 
Washington to pursue his philosophical and theological studies. 
He was ordained there to the priesthood on June 20, 1912. 

Father Brady’s first assignment was to Aquinas College, 
Columbus, Ohio, where he was head of the department of Eng- 
lish for fourteen years. In 1922 he was transferred to the 
English department of Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
During the same year he was elected prior of St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Somerset, Ohio, then the novitiate of the Province. By 
his exemplary life and his Christlike charity he endeared him- 
self to the hearts, not only of his subjects, but to all those who 
came in contact with him. At the expiration of his term of of- 
fice Father Brady was again appointed, in 1926, to the faculty 
of Aquinas College serving also as its vice-president. On ac- 
count of ill health it seemed advisable to his superiors to lighten 
his too heavy duties and he was sent to the College of St. Mary 
of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio, where he filled the chair 
of English until his death. 

With the passing of Father Brady the Dominican Order lost 
one of its noblest members. Besides being a teacher of marked 
ability, he was also a gifted poet and musician, but above all 
these he shone forth as a priestly priest, whose death caused 
genuine grief among his many friends and acquaintances. 

The attendance at the funeral services bore testimony of 
the high esteem in which Father Brady was held. The sanc- 
tuaries and the churches were filled to overflowing with the 
many friends who sought to pay a last tribute to this beloved 
Dominican. 
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Solemn High Mass was offered for the repose of his soul in 
the chapel of St. Mary of the Springs on Monday, June 24. Fa- 
ther Joseph D. Pendergast, O. P., was celebrant while Father 
Justin McManus, O. P., and Father A. Drexelius, O. P., acted as 
ministers. The remains were then taken to New Haven, Conn., 
for interment, where on Wednesday morning another Solemn 
High Mass was offered. Rev. J. L. Sullivan, O. P., was the cele- 
brant, Rev. Pius P. Heasley, O. P., deacon—both classmates of 
the deceased—and Rev. Justin H. McManus, O. P., subdeacon. 
The Rev. E. A. Baxter, O. P., prior of St. Mary’s Convent, New 
Haven, preached the sermon and the Very Rev. Raymond 
Meagher, O. P., Provincial gave the final blessing. The bless- 
ing at the grave was given by the Rev. Francis O’Neill, O. P. 

Father Brady was laid to rest in Holy Cross Cemetery. To 
relatives and friends of Father Brady the Dominicana extends 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy. Requiescat in pace. 


Bro. Brendan Reese, O. P. 














‘+ REV. MARTIN A. SHEEHAN, O. P. + 


aaIN August 28, 1929, Father Martin A. Sheehan, O. P., 
¥| passed to his eternal reward at the convent of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, New York City. Father Sheehan was 
a well known figure in the parish, having served there 
since 1905. His death was a real loss to the community. 

Father Sheehan was born in Lexington, Kentucky, on May 
31, 1862, the son of Martin Sheehan. He entered the religious 
life at St. Rose Priory near Springfield, Kentucky, where he 
made his novitiate. He was professed with solemn vows on 
March 15, 1881. From there he went to St. Joseph’s Convent in 
Somerset, Ohio, to pursue his studies for the priesthood, and 
he was ordained priest on July 19, 1885. 

For his first assignment Father Sheehan was sent to St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s in New York City, where he remained until 
1895. From there he was sent to St. Peter’s Church at Memphis, 
Tennessee. He was then elected Prior of Holy Rosary Church 
in Minneapolis, and at the expiration of his term of office there, 
he went to St. Patrick’s Church at Columbus, Ohio. In 1905 
Father Sheehan was again assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New 
York City. His death occurred there after a brief illness at the 
age of 68 years. Father Sheehan was a devoted religious and 
an exemplary priest. Zeal for the house of God was an out- 
standing characteristic of his life. 

Solemn High Mass of Requiem was offered for the repose 
of Father Sheehan’s soul Saturday, August 31. One bishop and 
fifty-one priests were present. Father W. G. Moran, O. P., cele- 
brated the Mass, assisted by Fathers W. J. O’Leary, O. P., and 
P. A. Casterot, O. P., as deacon and subdeacon, respectively. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. J. H. Healy, O. P. Rt. Rev. 
John J. Dunn, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York gave the 
final absolution. 

Father Sheehan is survived by one sister who is a member 
of the Dominican Community of St. Catherine’s, Kentucky. 
DoMINICANA extends to her and to all Father Sheehan’s friends 
its sincere sympathy. Requiescat in pace. 

Bro. Bede Campbell, O. P. 












































The Immaculate Conception: History, Dogma, Devotion. By the Rev. 
Bernard A. McKenna, D. D. Pp. xv-654. Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic University of America. $10.00. 


The subject of this volume is one dear to the heart of every true 
Catholic but especially to the Catholics of the United States who are 
in a particular manner dedicated to the Blessed Mother of God under 
the title of the Immaculate Conception. We, above others, should be 
solicitous to know about this doctrine for our own enlightenment and 
benefit as well as for the enlightenment of many not of our belief who 
stumble over this dogma of Catholic faith. This volume carries an 
appeal that cannot go unheeded. It contains doctrine and teaching 
that we should know. It appears at a particularly happy time in view 
of the coming celebration of the diamond jubilee of the declaration 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

Dr. McKenna has divided his work into four parts; the first, on 
the dogma, certain aspects of its history and devotion, entirely in 
English; the second, on the same subjects in foreign texts; the third, 
historical documents, classical works and bibliography; and the 
fourth, appendices of true devotion to the Blessed Virgin, the Vatican 
mosaic of the Immaculate Conception, and the Chair of the Immac- 
ulate Conception at the Catholic University of America. The first 
part, one hundred and seventy-seven pages, contains an English trans- 
lation of the Ineffabilis Deus, the encyclical of Pius IX, in which he 
declares and defines the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. This 
letter of Pius 1X sums up the teaching on Mary Immaculate from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, the Popes, the Council of Trent, the Faithful 
in general, which culminated in the proclamation of the Dogma. 
Here are found two pastoral letters, one by Cardinal Wiseman, and 
another by Archbishop Dixon of Armagh, in which they, as eye- 
witnesses, depict the ceremonies and events of December 8, 1854. 
Other selections in this part are: “St. Thomas and the Immaculate 
Conception” by D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M.; “Scotus and the 
Immaculate Conception” by Vincent Mayer, O. M. C.; “The Voice 
of the Holy See” by Archbishop Ullathorne; “Mary the Second Eve” 
by Cardinal Newman; “The Immaculate Conception” by St. Alphon- 
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sus; and a learned discourse on the same subject from the eloquent 
Father Tom Burke, O. P. 

The second part takes on an international aspect, where various 
tongues vie, as it were, to honor her who is Queen of all nations and 
all peoples. Here we have the Ineffabilis Deus in Latin with corres- 
ponding Irish text. The Spanish, the French, the Italian and German 
are also represented. Undoubtedly many other languages might be 
justly given a place, but such an understanding would require not 
merely a volume but many volumes if justice where done the subject. 

Readers and students who would like to know, from documen- 
tary evidence, something about the history of the Dogma and the 
celebration of the Feast itself, will find the third and fourth parts of 
this work most interesting. The famous letter of St. Bernard “To 
the Canons of Lyons” is given in full. This letter lends to an under- 
standing of the teaching of B. Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure on the Immaculate Conception. The opinion of St. 
Bernard was respected and had influence. The last sentence of Ber- 
nard’s letter is reminiscent of St. Thomas’s last words in which he 
made childlike surrender in all things to the Church of Rome. 

Doctor McKenna has touched on another interesting point of 
history in this part of his book. When and where do we first meet 
the feast of the Immaculate Conception in western Europe? Italy, 
Spain and Ireland claim the honor, and the earliest known date is be- 
tween 840 and 850. The chapters on “Our National Patroness” and 
“America Under Mary’s Protection” describe America’s devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. A genuine devotion to her and even to her Im- 
maculate Conception made its presence felt before December 1854, 
and is expressing itself in the building of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Washington, D. C. 

Two notable features in this book are the bibliography of works 
on the Immaculate Conception and the fine selection of illustrations, 
all with reference to the Immaculate Conception. The bibliography 
is, as far as we know, the first of its kind. We should like to see it 
added to and published separately. The whole volume speaks of 
patient labor and research. N. M. W. 





Legenda Beati Alberti Magni. Auctore Rudolpho de Novimagio. Pp. 95. 
Coloniae Agrippinae. 


One of the most valuable aids in the cause for canonization of 
Albert the Great is this new edition of an early account of his life, of 
which the full title is: Legenda Venerabilis Domini Beati Alberti 
Magni Ratisponensis Ecclesiae Quondam Episcopi Ordinis Fratrum 
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Praedicatorum. The long life of this learned and saintly man is so 
filled with remarkable happenings that in digging him out of the 
shameful neglect of centuries we are repeatedly coming upon unex- 
pected treasures. Albert the scholar, the teacher, the scientist, the 
builder, the superior of his Province, the Bishop, comes back to us 
in all the dominating splendor that was his in the thirteenth century 
in this straightforward unadorned biography. 


In an age of psychological biography in which the writer works 
up to the climaxes of his subject’s life and then pauses breathlessly 
that his readers may appreciate their importance, or hovers lingeringly 
when he is recounting the great works of his hero, it is refreshing 
to read sentences like the following: “Scripsit etiam Albertus super 
octo libros physicorum. . . . Scripsit etiam Albertus magnam 
philosophicam scilicet moralem valde perlongam. . . . Nam ipse 
fecit summam de scientia arithmetica. Item aliam de scientia musi- 
cali.” And soon and soon. There is a compelling simplicity in the 
direct account of Rudolphus who has a story to tell and who loses no 
time in getting to the point. 

The book is divided into a Preface and three parts, and each of 
these last has its detailed chapter headings or Rubricae, which taken 
by themselves satisfactorily summarize the book and take the place of 
an index. Besides its convenience the volume has the advantage of 
being authoritative in an age when scientific biography is demanded. 
Preceding the Legenda there is a well written introduction by Dr. 
Heribertus Chr. Scheeben. U.N. 


Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. By the Rev. John K. Sharp, 
A. M., S. T. B. Foreword by Rt. Rev. T. E. Molloy, S. T. D. Pp. xvi- 
407. New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 


The intense interest in educational theory and practice in this day 
is very much in evidence. The reason for it is not far to seek. It lies 
in a dissatisfaction with things as they are and in a serious effort to 
provide better solutions to old problems. Catholic educators are 
awake to the needs of the day. The teaching of religion is very hap- 
pily receiving a worthy share of serious consideration. Of all those 
actively engaged in the improvement of religious teaching in our 
schools, few seem to be more keenly alive to the situation—the exi- 
gency and the “way out”—than Father Sharp. In this volume he 
has succeeded in setting forth “some of the most important ideas and 
principles that underlie the teaching of religion.” He has rendered a 
service of incalculable value to religious teachers in bringing together 
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for their consideration “the best that has been said upon this subject 
by competent authorities.” The author’s experience of several years 
in diocesan normal school work, wherein he became cognizant of the 
needs of our schools and ascertained how best to meet them, has em- 
inently qualified him for his task. In preparing and offering this 
book, he has met one of the most urgent and most important needs of 
our schools for he has provided for the religious teacher a concen- 
trated and highly practical source book, shot through from cover 
to cover with the spirit of Him Who said, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me.” 

The author divides his work into four parts. The First Part 
gives a very helpful survey of methods used in religious teaching in 
the past and at the present time. In view of the scope of the book, 
the discussion on “Principal Religious Methods” could have been 
more fully elaborated. The Second Part—the most important—ana- 
lyzes the aims of religious teaching in a most gratifying manner. In 
discussing knowledge aims, the author says: “The child must be 
taught to think out under the guidance of the teacher its religion from 
the premises of God’s revelation and humanity’s need, and to reflect 
on the truth taught.” The importance of providing ideals of behavior, 
training in cultural pursuits, habits of prayer, the pedagogical value 
of the liturgy, the saints as ideals for imitation, as well as the foster- 
ing of a personal love for Christ are all touched upon with a verve 
and an adequacy that makes them especially appealing. The appro- 
priate treatise on religious vocations merits thoughtful attention. The 
Third Part considers the child. A gentle swerve for matter-minded- 
ness is here clearly noticed. The educational import of all the powers, 
faculties, and tendencies of the child is stressed. The Fourth Part, 
treating of the tools of teaching religion and including seventeen 
lesson plans and thirty-two pages of graphic illustrations, will be of 
immense value to the teacher in preparing class work. An exposition 
of the principles underlying correlation and a general supplement 
complete the work. The discussion topics and reading references at 
the end of each chapter greatly enhance the pedagogical value of the 
book. 

Father Sharp has presented the most valuable contribution to the 
literature of this subject that we have seen. The book deserves to be 
received and regarded as a standard. Its author is bound to have the 
silent prayerful thanks of many sincere religious whose lives are con- 
secrated to the sublime work of religious education. G. G. C. 
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Saint Francis de Sales. By Henri Bordeaux. Translated by Sister Benita. 
Pp. xvi-282. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50. 


This is a remarkable biography. His previous works on the saint 
have thoroughly acquainted Henri Bordeaux, a very capable literary 
analyst, with his subject and, consequently, he is in a position to speak 
with authority. It is not an exhaustive study of St. Francis but, 
rather, a successful attempt to give the essence of his life and doctrine 
interpreting these in the light of contemporary conditions. The qual- 
ity in the saint most stressed by Bordeaux is his coeur de chair. 

The Bishop of Geneva was in every sense a “gentlemanly saint.” 
Because he enjoyed a reputation for being gentle, good-natured, 
highly educated, cultured, endowed with an innate courtesy and pol- 
ished manners of a favorite courtier some critics and biographers 
misrepresented his character and personality. The author strives to 
give us the real St. Francis. As a spiritual director he was the least 
susceptible of men to the amenities of social life. He was not a pop- 
ular society preacher. “The court,” he wrote, “is highly distasteful 
tome. . . . I dislike it and its wit, and its maxims, and all the rest 
of its silly nonsense.” The eldest son of a distinguished Savoyard 
nobleman, he was as readily accessible to peasants as to great ladies 
seeking advice and spiritual counsel. 

The Introduction to a Devout Life and the Treatise on the Love of 
God, two most widely read of his books, contain theories and rules of 
conduct applicable to life even today. He had a special gift for di- 
recting women in every walk of life. One may find abundant proof 
of this in his writings for young girls, married women, and widows. 
Madame De Chantal is foremost among those whom he helped along 
the road to perfection. The author is careful to note that St. Francis 
and not Madame De Chantal was the guide in this spiritual friend- 
ship. When he became her spiritual director he assumed “the respon- 
sibility of answering for her before the judgment seat of God.” 
Numerous other ladies sought advice of our saint in their difficulties 
as related by Bordeaux. 

The translation by Sister Benita is well done, a fact that should 
aid the book in attaining the wide circulation it so justly deserves. 

A. McF. 


Chicago. By Charles Edward Merriam. Pp. 305. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


The author of this interesting political study is highly qualified 
for his task. His experiences as a former alderman of the city of 
Chicago and a nearly successful candidate for Mayor gives a practical 
slant to his wide theoretical knowledge and experience as Professor 
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of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. Furthermore, 
Professor Merriam, though a “liberal” and a reformer, is no wild- 
eyed visionary. He is not the prophet of a municipal Utopia but a 
campaigner for honest practical government. His book outlines no 
theories, his theme is Chicago as it is, its political ramifications, its 
racial and religious cross-currents and their inter-relation with things 
political, and its dominant social and political personalities. The story 
is not altogether a pleasant one—for that matter, civil government 
in the United States is not a subject of legitimate pride in any city— 
yet the analysis given will do much to account for the unpleasant rep- 
utation the city enjoys. 

The author has no solution to propound, yet he indirectly indi- 
cates the direction in which alleviation is to be found, for Chicago pre- 
sents, in an unique degree, the spectacle of corruption and inefficiency 
as a result of the lack of adequate powers of self-government and co- 
ordination so often to be found in cities which are the objects of sus- 
picion and jealousy on the part of a State legislature controlled by 
shortsighted and rural-minded lawmakers. There can be little doubt 
that progress in municipal government waits upon the outcome of that 
clash between rural and urban America which is only now beginning. 

Apart from purely local conditions in Chicago, the book treats of 
those generic problems of American public life which are of such vital 
importance; hence, it is of value to all interested in either municipal 
or national politics. An error on page 149 should be corrected. The 
author erroneously links Lithuanians with Greeks and Jugoslavs as 
Greek Catholics whereas they are Roman Catholics of the Latin Rite. 
We regret that there is no index. A. M. T. 





A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John Hagan, Rector of the Irish College at Rome. I, pp. Ixi-471; II, 
pp. xi-536; III, pp. xi-573; IV, pp. xi-528-xxii. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $22.50. 


In his orderly arranged and handsomely bound set of four books, 
entitled A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction, Monsignor Ha- 
gan presents to the English-speaking public the principal doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. As the title indicates the present work deals 
with the subject of Christian Doctrine. It is not a recent composition, 
but an intelligent presentation of the century-old truths of our holy 
religion with clearness of thought and theological correctness. 

The chief sources used by Monsignor Hagan in compiling his 
present compendium were the best works treating of the subject 
known in any language. They are (1) the Roman Catechism which 
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was issued by the authority of the Council of Trent in 1566 and pub- 
lished under the title Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad 
Parochos, Pti V Pont. Max. jussu editus—the work of theologians 
renowned both for learning and piety, such as Cardinal Seripandi, 
General of the Augustinian Order, Leonardo Marini, O. P., Arch- 
bishop of Lanciano, Egidio Foscarari, O. P., Bishop of Modena, 
Muzio Calini, Archbishop of Zara, and Francisco Foreiro, O. P., 
celebrated professor in Salamanca University, Spain; (2) The Cate- 
chism of Pius X, a uniform method of catechetical instruction pre- 
scribed for use in the dioceses of the ecclesiastical province of Rome; 
(3) Father Raineri’s catechetical instructions entitled Corso di Istru- 
sioni Catechistiche, one of the most popular courses of instruction in 
the Italian language. “It would be a manifest injustice to Raineri,” 
observed his contemporary at the time when the first edition of his 
instructions appeared, “to refuse to recognize in his /nstructions 
soundness of doctrine, accuracy and precision of language, lucidity of 
thought, orderly arrangement of ideas, appropriate use of Scripture 
texts, steady flow of eloquence, side by side with the plain, sober, 
familiar style that pervades his discourses.” 

Volume I of Monsignor Hagan’s work contains a lengthy intro- 
duction with special emphasis on the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, homiletic adaptation assorting four instructions to every Sun- 
day of the ecclesiastical year with particular references to each corres- 
ponding Sunday’s Gospel, and forty-seven instructions on the 
Apostle’s Creed. Volume II embraces forty-three instructions on the 
Sacraments. Volume III deals with the subjects of the command- 
ments of God and precepts of the Church, arranged under sixty-one 
headings or instructions. Volume IV treats of Prayer, with an ap- 
pendix on the Virtues, Vices and Beatitudes, consisting of fifty-four 
instructions. It concludes with an alphabetical index of subjects 
treated in the entire work. 

Judging from the importance of subjects treated, the orthodoxy 
of sources, and the simplicity of style, Monsignor Hagan’s Compen- 
dium should prove both interesting and instructive to all serious- 
minded English readers in general and to priests and teachers in 
particular. B. M. P. 





Three Reformers. By Jacques Maritain. Pp. 234. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Jacques Maritain in the Three Reformers presents an analysis 
of three men who “dominate the modern world and govern all the 
problems which torment it: a reformer of religion, a reformer of 
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philosophy, and a reformer of morality—Luther, Descartes, and 
Rousseau.” The doctrines of Luther, he says, are nothing more than 
the projection into the realm of truth of the state of his own soul. 
What he taught was the overflow of his individuality. He univer- 
salized self. Descartes is for M. Maritain the “incarnation of the 
angel.” The “son of Touraine” attributed, fundamentally but in 
transposed fashion, the notes of angelic cognition—intuition, innate- 
ness, and independence of things—to human thought. Rousseau is 
the false mystic, the mimic of sanctity, the father of modernism. 

The Three Reformers is well worth the serious reader's attention, 
as is anything from the pen of Maritain. It demands, however, close 
reading. A knowledge of philosophy and especially of scholastic 
philosophy is helpful in following the thought perfectly. The chap- 
ters on “The Individual and the Person” and “Solitude and the City” 
are among the most interesting. The exposé of the Contrat Social is 
admirably done. Throughout the book the distinguished French 
Thomist displays a keen analytic mind together with the ability to 
express his thoughts vividly and, once in a great while, humorously. 
His profound knowledge of St. Thomas is continually brought into 
service. The closing pages remind us again that sound intellectualism 
and real piety can go hand in hand. 

The translation is very good. The printing is attractively done, 
although there are a few typographical errors. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on making such a worthwhile addition to English 
philosophical literature. T. M.S. 





A Handbook of Fundamental Theology. By the Rev. John Brunsmann, 
S. V. D. Adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss. Volume II, Revealed 
Religion. Pp. 711. St. Louis: Herder. $4.50. 


With laudable prudence Catholic theologians look askance at 
innovations in the presentation of apologetics. Cardinal Newman’s 
attempt to modernize the method of teaching fundamental theology 
budded, wilted, and died. The youthful mind and the popular mind, 
however, still cling to Cardinal Newman’s preference for fresh, 
modernized, and consequently more readable arguments, for a pres- 
entation less coldly formal and syllogistic. But truth is objective; 
traditional and tried terminology is the only safe way scrupulously to 
preserve intact the theological deductions of the saints and doctors, 
deductions approved by the supreme magisterium of the Church. Let 
modern thinkers outside the Church suavely graft popular notions 
into their theology and twist and bend traditional teachings to fit the 
modern mind; writers of Catholic fundamental theology must con- 
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tinue to explain fine distinctions and difficult terminology and seek 
to bend the modern mind to grasp them. 

Besides the distaste for cold syllogisms, the average American 
theological student finds Latin not an easy medium through which to 
grasp thought severely subtle. And it is not strange that the apolo- 
getical instruction which is most needed today, against atheists, ra- 
tionalists, materialists, and indifferentists, is that which is the most 
difficult for the reason to grasp. It is precisely these difficult and 
intensely needed tracts on the nature, necessity, knowability, and fact 
of revelation which are treated in this second of the contemplated 
four volumes which Mr. Preuss translates from the German work of 
Father Brunsmann. 

This second volume is divided into two parts. The first, The 
Nature and Conditions of Supernatural Revelation, treats of the 
notion, possibility, necessity, and knowability of a supernatural reve- 
lation. Under the last-named heading is an excellent tract on miracles 
and prophecies, with a clear explaining away of the pseudo-miracles 
of Buddha and others. The Existence and Divine Origin of Revela- 
tion is treated in the second part of this volume. It includes treatises 
on the historical actuality of revelation, the genuineness and credibil- 
ity of the Bible, the divine origin of revelation, the miracles and 
prophecies of Christ and their réle in the historical development of 
Christianity ; Old and New Testament parallels from the history of re- 
ligion, the vestiges of Old Testament narratives, the fall, the deluge, 
and others, in pagan religions; and finally, the duty of embracing the 
Christian religion. 

Fundamental theology is primarily an apologetic aimed to satisfy 
the reason of the faithful, and secondarily to make conversions. This 
English translation in four volumes is giving theological students and 
laymen a complete and detailed review of the foundation of Catholic 
theology. As the translator says, it is to be used for reading and ref- 
erence rather than as a textbook. The book is as easy to read as the 
subject matter will allow. Its syllogistic form is artfully concealed 
by amplification. It is a modern work; yet it has carefully preserved 
the terminology of traditional works of this nature. The book is 
truly worth while. It will please the student of today. D. M.v.R. 





A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. By Henri Bremond. 
Vol. I, Devout Humanism. Translated by K. L. Montgomery. Pp. xxiii- 
423. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 


The purpose of the author of this volume may be stated in his 
own words. “In the first part of this history I propose to study the 
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inner life of French Catholicism during the seventeenth century, the 
sources, main currents, and development of a religious renaissance 

in what way it penetrated the moral, literary, social, or politi- 
cal life of the country.” It is a literary history, not merely the his- 
tory of French religious thought by itself. But it is not merely lit- 
erary; Henri Bremond’s main object is to acquaint us with the re- 
ligious life of the seventeenth century, especially that phase of the 
religious life which is peculiar to the seventeenth century. It is also 
a strictly Catholic history, space not allowing the mention of heter- 
odox writers. “Theoretically,” says the author, “each religious trea- 
tise should be supplemented by a dozen contemporary biographies, 
and each great biography by the devotional treatises directly or in- 
directly inspired by it.” As far as possible he has followed this 
method faithfully. 

The volume under consideration is entitled Devout Humanism. 
This is divided into three parts. In the first is considered the chief 
tendencies and fundamental teaching of the school; in the second, its 
progress and the various applications of its doctrine; in the third, 
the latest masters of Devout Humanism. 

The natural tendency of Christian humanism is to be optimistic 
and to glorify human nature. It does not hold that the central dogma 
of Christianity is original sin, but the Redemption. O felix culpa! 
is its cry: blessed is the fault that procured mankind so great and 
lovely a Redeemer. A distinction is made by M. Bremond between 
Christian and Devout Humanism. The former addresses itself to the 
élite rather than to the crowd; the latter is before all else a school of 
personal holiness, its propaganda is designed for all the faithful, even 
the simplest soul among them. 

Of the authors quoted in the History two things are to be noted. 
The first is that they have all, with one notable exception, passed into 
gomplete oblivion. This does not mean that they are not worthy of 
our attention. All of them have some merits, and most of them have 
at times a real charm. But the most important thing to remember is 
that they have a profound influence on their times, and contributed 
considerably to the religious revival in France of the early seventeenth 
century. The first one is Richeome the Jesuit (1544-1625), whose 
persistent object in his writings was to make religion attractive, by 
way of blending natural delights with the Christian life. His 
descriptions of animals are often entertaining and amusing as well as 
instructive. Monkeys were created by God with an “artificial and 
pleasing ugliness” to amuse us. Hence it follows that laughter is 
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good. Richeome was a forerunner of St. Francis de Sales, who 
accomplished what the former failed to accomplish. Francis de Sales 
is the second writer mentioned. He produced the famous /ntroduc- 
tion to a Devout Life, and its popularity today cannot compare with 
the fervor with which it was taken up at the time of its first publica- 
tion. Space will not permit us to consider the other writers such as 
Binet, Camus, Bonal, and Yvres de Paris, whose selections are found 
in the History, which contains, as well, numerous poetical selections. 
The reader is referred to the volume itself and he will find in it much 
that will delight him. The most notable claim of the author is that 
Devout Humanism is a school of mysticism, the mystics themselves 
being treated in another volume. 

The second thing to be noted about these authors is that most of 
them are either Jesuits or ardent followers of the Jesuits. Camus 
was not a Jesuit but he says of himself, “I am an arch-Jesuit in heart 
and soul and all of me!” This is perhaps natural when we consider 
that the Society was recently founded and had not yet incurred that 
displeasure in the Church and in the State which was later to fall 
upon it. 

The identification of the spirit of Devout Humanism with Molin- 
ism is disquieting. “The resounding insults,” says M. Bremond, 
“Pelagian, or semi-Pelagain—launched at them (the Jesuits) by their 
adversaries, are only a dramatic, somewhat abrupt way of saying 
‘Christian humanists.’” He relates a story of St. Francis de Sales, 
how he was tormented with doubts about his own salvation due to 
adherence to St. Thomas’ doctrine of Predestination. One day he 
said some prayers before the altar of the Black Virgin of St. Etienne, 
and from that moment the scales of doubt fell from him, and from 
that time on he was an ardent convert to Molinism. The author 
quotes Francis de Sales as saying that, in the words of Bossuet, the 
“torrent” of tradition, including ancient and modern authors, is 
against the Thomist thesis. The truth of the statement, not de Sales’ 
sincerity in saying it, may be seriously questioned. It is far from our 
purpose to enter into the controversies on divine foreknowledge and 
predestination, grace and free will, but this linking up of Molinism 
and Devout Humanism is hardly fair. It should be remembered that 
the humanist cry, O felix culpa! came from St. Augustine, and it 
would be very difficult to imagine him a Molinist. On the other hand, 
he is certainly a humanist in: spirit. All this is not said in order to 
detract from the merits of the work, but this obsession—we can call 
it by no other name—of M. Bremond is certainly unfortunate. 
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Those who are interested in Jansenism are referred to the latter 
part of the work. The accusation was made that the humanists, by 
cultivating an extreme naturalism, caused the pendulum to swing to 
the opposite extreme of Jansenism. Since most of the Devout 
Humanists were Jesuits, the author has chosen a Capuchin to refute 
the accusation. It is a noteworthy fact that the decline of Devout 
Humanism began with the rise of Jansenism. 

The translation of this work by K. L. Montgomery is, on the 
whole, well done. Any translation is difficult, and this is especially 
true of poetry. The poetical selections in the book have been done 
into good English rhyme, very likely at the cost of much labor. 
Therefore this part of the translation deserves special praise. We 
regret that the translator did not give us a ‘devout’ introduction to the 
author of the original. We await with interest the appearance of the 
next three volumes. S. B.C. 

The Spirit of Catholicism. By Karl Adam. Pp. x-237. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This book by the eminent professor of Catholic Theology in the 
German University of Tiibingen, is a fine piece of dogmatic exposition 
which has won a well-deserved meed of praise both in England and 
in Germany where it has already gone through five editions. It is not 
strictly speaking a controversial work but an analysis of the essential 
spirit of Catholicism as the German title, Das Wesen der Katholizis- 
mus, indicates. Most of the matter was used in lectures given to a 
mixed audience in the University of Tiibingen in 1923 but with the 
successive annual editions there has been a complete revision and the 
book as row presented in English is identical with the fifth German 
edition. While there is nothing new in the content of this work, there 
is an admirable frankness of tone, a clearness of exposition and an 
absence of both apologetic cant or bitterness of controversial criticism 
which makes it welcome when Catholic apologists are prone to be too 
apologetic or too acridly aggressive. The translator, Dom Justin 
McCann, O. S. B., has produced a very readable translation together 
with a few explanatory notes which enlighten the reader concerning 
allusions not otherwise intelligible to the English-speaking public. 

A. M. T. 








Lafayette and Three Revolutions. By John Simpson Penman. Pp. iii-363. 


Boston: The Stratford Company. $5.00 
Standing at the very beginning of American History, next below 
Washington himself and intimately bound to him, is the figure of that 
gallant, chivalrous, young Frenchman, the Marquis de Lafayette. In 
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American minds and American hearts he will always hold a place 
among our greatest heroes, and his name is mentioned in the same 
breath and with almost equal reverence with the name of the “Father 
of his Country.” For us his exploits in our Revolutionary War have 
been sufficient title to his undying fame. Few realize that his greatest 
labours were undergone in his own country and that his claim to 
world fame rests far more on his work in France than on his youth- 
ful services to our country; few have any accurate idea of the 
important part he took in the greatest political and social convulsions 
which shook France and Europe in the last decade of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth century. It is the purpose of this 
book to portray faithfully and accurately the role played by him in 
those stirring events and to show the influences which contributed to 
make of him a living symbol of liberty, a knight-errant of freedom in 
all lands and for all peoples, the hero of two hemispheres, “the 
saviour of two worlds.” 

We see here the ardent young French nobleman, saturated with 
the “new enlightment” and the teachings of the so-called Philosophers 
of the eighteenth century on the ideas of Liberty, Justice, and “The 
Rights of Man,” his imagination caught by the struggle of the Amer- 
ican Colonies for freedom and independence, throw himself disin- 
terestedly and whole heartedly into their struggle, offering his ser- 
vices, his fortune and his life on the altar of American Liberty and 
American Independence. He was not indeed the only contribution of 
France, but he was the ideal, the symbol of the French Alliance, and | 
no individual in the French service was more devoted to our cause or 
_ did more of it than “our young Marquis.” A soldier of real ability 
and a general not lacking in military talent, he nevertheless was far 
from being a military genius. He performed his duties creditably 
but without brilliance. His greatest service was moral, for perhaps 
no one but Lafayette could have acted so well the part of “go between” 
in the matter of the Alliance, nor have sustained the morale of the 
troops under the trying circumstances in which he found himself. 
After victory had been won he returned to his native land having 
gained for himself a place in American affection that still remains 
unique, and carrying with him an admiration for America and her 
institutions which never grow dull. He had seen his ideals of liberty 
and equality worked out in practice here and he was resolved to give 
them to his own country. 

Frenchmen are not as unanimous in their admiration for Lafay- 
ette as are Americans. Royalists and Legitimists have never forgiven 
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him for his part in the first Revolution, nor that of 1830 either. Bon- 
apartists recall his hostility to Napoleon and the empire; Orleanists 
dislike him for his break with Louis Philippe, and radicals have no 
use for his moderation. His career after his return to France clearly 
shows the reasonableness of this opposition to him, and it also shows 
his unswerving devotion to his principles of liberty and popular sov- 
ereignty. Throwing himself into the van in the agitation for reform 
he soon became one of the leaders in the fight for a constitution based 
on the Rights of Man. He was the central figure in the early Rev- 
olution, but, lacking the talent to direct its course, it soon overcame 
him and he was forced into exile by the monster he had called into 
being. Constitutionalist to the end he could not support the Jacobin 
Terrorists. Imprisoned by the Coalition and after his release forced 
into retirement during the Bonaparte regime he preserved his ideals, 
his American principles inviolate. After the Restoration he returned 
to active service as a leader of the Opposition and until 1830 strove 
to keep aglow the spark of liberty in French hearts. 

The July Revolution of 1830 has few bright spots to commend 
it, but the brightest is the action of Lafayette. Having worked all 
his life to establish in France a republic on the model of that of the 
United States he realized that as yet it was not practicable. Hence in 
order to remain faithful to his principles he abandoned his life-long 
republican dream and to preserve liberty and order gave the throne 
to Louis Philippe, Duc d’ Orléans. When he saw that the usurper 
was not keeping the pledges under which he had obtained the Crown, 
the old warrior repudiated his part in the Orleanist usurpation and, 
loyal to his old ideals, passed to the opposition. He then began final 
preparations for the coming Republic, supporting all liberal move- 
ments at home and abroad, and died with his eyes still fixed on a 
free future for France and for the world. 

This in brief is the story of “Lafayette and Three Revolutions.” 
It is a scholarly work, well written, and finely documented; a good 
bibliography and a useful index enhance its value. It is not a “Life 
of Lafayette,” and though it covers the whole period of his life it 
gives only such intimate details of his private life as are necessary to 
understand his role in the revolutions. It is a pleasing variation from 
the modern run of “histories” whose aim is to be “entertaining” 
rather than historical. This is interesting and historical. We cannot 
agree with the author, or Lafayette either, on all points. Democracy 
is not the greatest thing in creation, and the doctrines that overturned 
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both the Altar and the Throne can hardly deserve our commendation. 
Still the sincerity of author and hero is not open to doubt. 

A few corrections should be noted; they are apparently lapsus 
calami. On page 107 the “States of Breton” are mentioned instead of 
“States of Bretagne,” and on page 343 the “Bretonese” are referred 
to when the “Bretons” are supposedly meant. On pages 109 and 303, 
respectively, the “Duc de Conde” and “Duc de Polignac” are named, 
though the title in both cases should be “Prince.” Madame Adelaide 
is referred to as the sister of Louis XVI. His sister was Madame 
Elisabeth, while Adelaide was the name of his aunt. We also beg to 
disagree on the question of the despicable “July Revolution,” in which 
little but dishonor can be found on the side of the Revolution. The 
Charter of 1814 contained a special clause authorizing the Throne “in 
special cases and to meet special difficulties” to suspend the Charter, 
and it was in virtue of the power granted by this clause of the Charter 
itself that Charles X acted, and acted legally. 

We heartily commend this work to our readers and hope to re- 
ceive other equally excellent books from this able scholar’s pen. 





TRS. 
The Treasury of the —_ Series. General Editor: The Rev. George D. 
Smith, Ph. D., 
Faith and Revealed Sain. By the Rev. George D. Smith, Ph. D., D. D., 
Pp. x-89. 


The Church on Earth. By the Rev. Ronald Knox, M. A. Pp. viii-90. 


The Sacrament of Penance. By the Rev. H. Harrington, M. A., Pp. x-87. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Each $0.60. 


Faith and Revealed Truth, the first volume of this series, presents 
a clear exposition of the Catholic Church’s doctrine concerning faith, 
the reasonableness of faith, revelation and its sources, human reason 
and its relation to faith. The author presents vivid, convincing proof 
that the Church gives just due to authority and reason, thus avoiding 
the Scylla of Traditionalism and Charybdis of Modernism. Theology 
as a science is explained in the final chapter. Fundamental ideas con- 
tained in this volume are necessary for a complete understanding of 
the succeeding ones. 

A sufficiently comprehensive and extensive treatment of the 
nature of the Church, its government, and operation are had in the 
Church on Earth by Father Knox. In the first part he shows the 
Church is a visible, supernatural, faultless, permanent society posses- 
sing oneness and hierarchical organization. The author’ exposition 
of the hierarchical organization seems to miss the point. He speaks 
rather of the functioning of this organization instead of showing its 
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constitution, origin, and development. The legislative, judicial, and 
coercive power of the Church, with a chapter on Church and State, 
form the second part. The authority and interrelations of bishops, 
general councils, and Popes conclude this volume which is most pleas- 
ing and instructive from a literary, apologetical standpoint. 

The Sacrament of Penance affords us an able, succinct explana- 
tion of the origin, nature, effects, and practical use of this all-impor- 
tant sacrament. Non-Catholics, by a thoughtful reading of this book, 
will have many mistaken notions dispelled while a fuller, clearer 
understanding can be gained by many Catholics. 

These three volumes are worthy additions to this most excellent 
series. E. M. S. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY: By means of a delightful allegory, and 
in his usual clear and fresh style, Bishop Clement Kelley of Oklahoma re- 
lates in When the Veil is Rent the story of the mystical adventures of a 
religious indifferentist in his search for truth, thereby presenting, in 
metaphor and symbolism, a thought-provoking exposition of the teachings 
of Catholic theology. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

The Unseen World, by Alexis M. Cardinal Lepicier, O. S. M., is a 
concise doctrinal exposition of that exceedingly fascinating yet gravely 
dangerous cult of Spiritism. His Eminence gives us a short history of 
Spiritism and then proceeds, from his keen knowledge of Catholic philos- 
ophy and theology, to consider the cause of the strange spiritistic phe- 
nomena experienced in the seance-room, and the disastrous effects wrought 
upon the moral and physical being of both medium and attendants. The 
work is for the most part theological, though a scientific knowledge of 
the subject is by no means lacking. The book also comprises treatises on 
Hypnotism, Telepathy, and Telesthesy, and is enriched with a well de- 
tailed synopsis of the contents. (Benziger, $1.75). 

In a volume entitled Plain Reasons for Being a Catholic, Rev. Albert 
Power, S. J., places before the reader some aspects of the appeal to reason 
which Catholicism makes. It is an apologetical work, but written in a pop- 
ular style. The first two chapters are concerned with the intellectual basis 
on which Catholicism rests; the last five chapters answer in a new and 
convincing way some difficulties of non-Catholics in regard to the Bible, 
infidelity, the moral law, authority in teaching revealed truth, and real 
progress of mankind. The substance of each chapter is conveniently ex- 
pressed in the form of a statement to be proved. Catholics will find in 
this book answers to refute the modernized century-old objections to the 
Church, while those outside the fold, sincerely seeking truth, should admit, 
after reading it, at least the reasonableness of Catholicism. (Pustet a, 





In 1927 Canon Henri Morice had the unusual fortune to be awarded 
the prize of the Académie Francaise for his book L’Ame de Jésus. This will 
ensure a hearty welcome for his latest publication La Bonne Providence 
in which he combats Malebranche’s theory of a Providence based upon 
general laws. The learned author, arguing rather from his own intimate 
personal experience than from mere logical reasoning alone, maintains that 
God’s action is individually adapted; it is that of the Good Shepherd who 
knows His sheep by name. (Téqui, 7 fr.). 
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The mention of Lourdes calls to mind the numerous miracles alleged 
to have been effected there. Two questions arise: Are these happenings 
really miracles? and, If so, what are we to deduce from them? Dr. A. Vallet, 
president of the bureau of medical examinations, has answered these ques- 
tions in his interesting book, Lourdes, Comment interpreter ses guerisons. 
He takes, as an example, a recent case, that of Mlle. Delot, in 1926, and 
shows that it is inexplicable apart from a miracle. He then discusses the 
general facts concerning the miracles of Lourdes in relation to biological 
laws in view of the new trend of scientific thought away from the crass 
materialism of the last century. (Téqui, 9 fr.). 

Le Secret Marial de la Saintete selon le B. L. M. Grignion de Montfort 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who realize the part played by devotion 
to Mary in the formation of saintly souls. It consists of the best text of 
Le Secret Marial of the saintly Dominican tertiary, with a stimulating com- 
mentary by the author, a spiritual son of the Blessed and Director of Lé 
Régne de Jésus par Marie. (Téqui, 9 fr.). 

Rosalie Marie Levy is a distinguished convert from Judaism and her 
works deserve to be well known. Why Jews Become Catholics is a col- 
lection of authentic narratives of Jews who have entered the Catholic 
Church. In most of these cases the converts are Americans and were 
received into the Church in our own generation, although some of them 
were received into the Church in the last century, the most memorable 
instance being the conversion of Father Marie Theodore Ratisbonne. 
Judaism and Catholicism is in the form of questions and answers, but it 
is by no means a dry catechism. Miss Levy displays an amazing knowledge 
of Catholic philosophy and doctrine, and yet her book is written in an 
interesting style and will be readily understood by the average man or 
woman. It is intended primarily for Jews who wish to study the Catholic 
faith, and to this end considerable space is devoted to the messianic proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament and their fulfillment in the New, but the book 
is also a complete compendium of Catholic doctrine and as such can be 
recommended to anyone, Jew, Protestant, or Catholic, who wishes to study 
the Catholic er. ae Marie Levy, Box 158, Station D, New 
York City. Each $1.00 acy 

A Chesterton atctie Anthology, by Patrick Braybrooks, F. R. S. L., 
is a collection of a number of quotations from Chesterton’s prose and 
verse which deal with religious subjects. A book which Chestertonites will 
appreciate, and one which others should read. (Kenedy, $2.50). 

Le Scrupule, by Abbé Arnaud D’Augel and Dr. D’Espiney, is a study 
of the spiritual malady, scrupulosity. It contains many practical sugges- 
tions for the preventing of scruples and for overcoming them in those who 
are so afflicted. It is a book to be read by spiritual directors, educators, 
and parents. (Téqui, 17 fr.). 

“Friend of Sinners” was the sharpest insult in the mind of the Phari- 
sees, who hurled it against Christ but to Christ it was His greatest honor. 
In L’Ami des Pecheurs Pére A. Galy, S. M., reveals to us in a clear and 
inspiring way the depth and largeness of the Sacred Heart in its dealings 
with some great sinners. (Téqui, 11 fr.). 

Perhaps an indication of the thoughtful trend of the times is the 
prodigious sale of Abbé Dimnet’s The Art of Thinking which has reached 
its tenth printing. The Abbé’s inimitable style which is all the more 
admirable because it is in a foreign tongue does much to make a serious 
subject intensely interesting. His wide knowledge of literature, history, 
philosophy, and politics and his experience among men manifest his capa- 
bility to teach us how to thnk. In reading the book it is well to bear in 
mind that the Abbé’s purpose is “the production, not the guidance of 
thought”; remembering this, the praise of unorthodox thinkers become 
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clear. The perusal of this little volume is refreshing, even if one cannot 
always agree with the author’s observations—some of which can rightly 
be questioned. The Art of Thinking is the kind of book which must be 
read carefully and with reflection; it is a book to be reread. (Simon & 
Shuster, $2.50). 

EDUCATION, SOCIOLOGY: Margaret Mathias in Art in the Ele- 
mentary School, offers a real contribution to teachers who are looking for 
help in the teaching of drawing and design in the elementary schools. The 
book is valuable not only because of her experience as teacher and art 
supervisor, but also because her suggestions are based upon experience 
and upon a consistent theory which is the outgrowth of modern psy- 
chological and educational principles. We must challenge the material we 
give the children to work with, the skill we try to develop, the knowledge 
we attempt to impart. The challenge is this: Does it have a present value 
to the child and does it lead to anything worth while? (Scribners, $2.50). 

Much has been written about the “form” and “administration” of 
democratic governments but few attempts have been made at an analysis 
of their “quality.” In The Western Way, Dr. Frederick J. Stimson, the 
eminent lawyer and publicist, shows what they have accomplished and 
where they are going. Though intended primarily for popular reading, 
the book contains a complete index and a selected bibliography which will 
prove advantageous to the student of politics. (Scribners, $3 

According to the dedicatory note it is to the suggestion and encour- 
agement of Bishop Schrembs that we are indebted for the appearance of 
The History of Nursing, by James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. D. Dr. Walsh in 
his usual engaging style traces the history of nursing from the time of 
the first known physician I-Em-Hetep in Egypt, 2000 8. c., to our own 
time, stressing the importance of Christianity’s influence on its progress 
and development. He gives due emphasis to the work of the Sisterhoods, 
who, in caring for the sick, poor as well as rich, did but carry into practice 
the principles of Catholicism. A separate chapter is devoted to the life 
and achievements of St. Catherine of Sienna, who is named the Patroness 
of nursing. In a word, Dr. Walsh has once again proved himself the 
champion of hitherto obscure heroes and heroines and their cause. (Ken- 
edy, $2.00). 

BIOGRAPHICAL: Foch Speaks, by Major Charles Bugnet, is a most 
interesting study of the military genius who became Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies, and under whose command victory was obtained, and the 
World War brought to a close. As Aide-de-Camp to Marshal Foch, 
Major Bugnet enjoyed the intimacy of daily life with him, and this work 
is based upon the knowledge acquired during eight years in that position. 
Throughout, the work is a faithful portrayal of a powerful character, by 
one who knew him well and appreciated him for what he was. A large 
portion of the book consists of quotations of the Marshal’s own words and 
they reveal to us many of his remarkable qualities. The book is also an 
interesting record of many of the activities of Marshal Foch during the 
war, and his dealings with the leading figures of that event, as Haig, Joffre, 
Clemenceau, and others. (The Dial Press, $3.00). 

The Secret of the Cure D’Ars, by Henri Ghéon, translated by F. J. 
Sheed, with a study by G. K. Chesterton, is a vivid and interesting por- 
trayal of the life and work of Jean Maria Vianney, the patron of parish 
priests. Living during the time of the French Revolution when the open 
profession of faith often meant death, young Jean Maria decided to dedi- 
cate his life to the service of the Church. This work is the story of the 
life of this humble priest, and it points out in no uncertain way the great 
secret of how he became a great saint. (Longmans, $3.00). 
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Although every Christian is familiar with the name of Saint Paul 
very few are acquainted with many interesting facts concerning his life, 
such as.his early training, his life before his conversion, his capture and 
imprisonment. These things together with an interesting knowledge of 
the foundation of the Church of Christ are well portrayed in Father Heus- 
er’s latest book, From Tarsus to Rome. The style of the book cannot help 
but appeal to the ordinary reader, while the fund of information which it 
contains will be of untold benefit to every Catholic desirous of knowing 
more about his Church, and about the difficulties which were overcome by 
the zeal of its early ministers. (Longmans, $2.00). 

Jorgensen, an Autobiography, Vol. I], is a continuation of Jorgensen’s 
spiritual memoirs. It is a personal account replete with details of the 
writer’s growth in the faith. To follow Jorgensen in his autobiography is 
to make the rounds of the churches and shrines of Italy, France, and 
Belgium. This was Jérgensen’s way of approach to the Church; medieval 
art, the cathedrals, and the great mystics were lodestones. Journeys to 
the abodes of St. Francis, St. Catherine of Sienna, Blessed Henry Suso, 
Catherine Emmerich, and Rosalie Put carried Jorgensen to the heart of 
things Catholic. And it was these mystics, whose spirit outweighed the 
influence of his friends, George Brandes, Taine, and Ibsen, and drew 
Jorgensen into the Church. (Longmans, $3.50). 

SCRIPTURE: In The Old Testament Calling, by Lady Lindsey Smith, 
is contained a series of reflections on Old Testament quotations. The 
20, method is novel and her book is interesting to read. (Benziger, 

.00). 
About the Old Testament, by the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S. J., 
Archbishop of Heiropolis, is a guide to direct our reading of the Bible. 
In a short yet satisfactory account of the Old Testament, he tells us what 
the Old Testament is, how this remarkable book was compiled, and what 
its contents are. Separate sections of the book are devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Pentateuch, the Historical Books, the Poetical Books, the 
Major Prophets, the Minor Prophets, and the Books of the Machabees. 
In part II, the writer gives us many choice and beautiful passages from 
all the books of the Old Testament. The work should prove valuable for 
individual readers as well as for schools. (Benziger, $1.95). 


DEVOTIONAL: Vita Christi, by Mother St. Paul, Religious of the 
Retreat of the Sacred Heart, is a book of meditations on the Public Life 
of Our Lord. In his first volume of Vita Christi are contained meditations 
on the first year of Christ’s Public Ministry. The method followed is that 
which is most common today, namely, that of St. Ignatius. To one who 
finds it hard to meditate this finely arranged volume will afford a great 
aa It is a book worth while for both layman and cleric. (Longmans, 

.00). 


Religious truths can never grow old. But when they are presented 
under a newer and fresher guise they take on an added lustre and beauty; 
they raise the standard of our ideals still higher and move us to a greater 
effort for their attainment. In such a way will the reader find himself 
affected by Sister Marie Paula’s latest book God’s Mother and Ours 
Therein he will be given not only a stirring and illuminating insight into 
the events of our Lady’s life, but also an excellent guide to true and solid 
Christian perfection. (Benziger, $1.75). 

A Retreat Under the Guidance of St. Teresa, which is a work drawn 
from the writings of the Saint by Mother Mary of the Blessed Sacrament, 
one who is throughly versed in the works of the great Saint of Avila, is a 
veritable font of spiritual wealth. Throughout the book, it is the Saint 
herself that speaks to us without any comment by the compiler. The 
priest will find this work a great aid in planning retreats, aside from his 
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own spiritual refreshment. It contains many valuable footnotes. The 
retreat offers four meditations for each day over a period of ten days. 
At the end of each meditation is related an incident from the life of the 
Saint which will be found most suitable for spiritual reading. At the end 
of the book is arranged a fittingly regulated list for eight day retreats. 
(Benziger). 

A recent accession to the ever growing Little Flower library is that 
of a volume of Sermons on St. Therése of the Child Jesus by the Rev. 
Francis Xavier of St. Teresa, O. D. C., translated from the Italian. Six in 
number these sermons are redolent of that mystical odor so eagerly 
sought after and so gladly welcomed by souls aspiring to lives of holiness. 
Preachers will find it valuable in conducting triduums in her honor. The 
book is also highly recommended to members of the laity. (Macmillan). 

In this day when the lay-retreat movement is much to the fore, a 
timely brochure entitled Retreat Readings, comes from the pen of Father 
Edward F. Garesché, S. J. After clearly explaining the meaning and pur- 
pose of a retreat and giving a brief history of the lay-retreat movement, 
the author gives in his fetching style some very worthy considerations 
for meditation and spiritual reading during time of retreat. The funda- 
mental truths of our holy religion and the sound principles of moral 
conduct set forth will assist the retreatant in making his retreat resolu- 
tions, and will be of use to him outside of retreat time as a refreshing 
draught stimulating him to renew himself in the spirit of Christ. (Ben- 
ziger, $1.25). 

Originally published in La Vie Spirituelle, Mystical Prayer according to 
St. Francis de Sales, by Canon Auguste Saudreau, now appears in English 
dress (translated by A. E. H. Swinstead). The principles as set forth by 
the Holy Doctor in his “Treatise on the Love of God,” giving the doctrinal 
explanation of mystical graces and describing mystical states, are followed 
by practical advice gathered from the Saint's letters. The little book will 
be welcomed and cherished by devout souls. (Benziger, $0.75). 


LITERATURE, FICTION, DRAMA: The man who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence and who formulated the democratic creed of 
America, the fascinating Thomas Jefferson, lived a life of varied interests, 
a life that we all love to read and study and know. Not only was he widely 
informed on legal and political matters, amply proved by the Commonplace 
Book of Thomas Jefferson, a repertory of his ideas on government, but he 
was, besides, the most widely read American of his generation. In the 
“Commonplace Book of Philosophers and Poets,” The Literary Bible of 
Thomas Jefferson, we have access to the secret garden wherein Jefferson 
took refuge from the world. It contains passages he copied as well as 
the maxims and principles which so impressed his plastic mind. Passages 
from Homer, Herodotus, Euripides, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Cicero, Pope, 
Milton, Ossian, and many others are to be found in this work. It is im- 
portant to note that this “Commonplace Book” is published for the first 
time. Future historians and biographers will undoubtedly make careful 
use of it. (John Hopkins Press, $3.00). 

W. R. Burnett in his book Little Caesar gives us a realistic story of 
Chicago gang life. The story centers about the rise and fall of Caesare 
Bandello, as a Chicago gang chief. To anyone not familiar with Chicago 
gang life it seems at times too realistic; a projection of an interesting, if 
true, newspaper account of gang life, into three dimensions. It has little 
literary merit; yet it is very thrilling. The vocabulary used is probably 
authentic, but not elevating. One is given the false impression that all 
Chicago gangsters are Italian, and all corrupt politicians are Irish. The 
book is a thriller for a sophisticated adult reader. (The Dial Press, $2.00). 
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The King of Shadows, the Catholic book-of-the-month for June, is an 
historical novel by Margaret Yeo. Into the story of the vain struggles of 
the Stuart James II is woven the romance of two staunch Jacobites. The 
scenes are laid in Scotland, France, and Italy. The story moves swiftly 
and sustains the reader’s interest throughout; it gives a clear understand- 
ing of the period. The repeated use of the word “virginal” ‘and the inser- 
tion of the “Mourir, fréres, mourir il faut” as a Trappist salutation detract 
just a little from the excellence of Miss Yeo’s book, which is certainly one 
Pan recent outstanding contributions to Catholic literature. (Macmillan, 


The Road, a novel, by André Chamson, excellently done into English 
by Van Wyck Brooks, is a study of the French peasant character. With 
charming simplicity and refreshing sincerity, the author reveals the every- 
day life, the deep thoughts and feelings of his people. The beauty and 
power of nature bring happiness and contentment to Cosmos. Anna, his 
wife, tyrannized over by her incessant anxiety as to their position in life 
lives only in a narrow world. This book of man and the soil with its 
true reality, its deep understanding of the Cerennes, merits for André 
Chamson as great an acclaim in this country as he received in France. 
(Scribners, $2.00). 

At the Gate of Stronghold, by Rev. H. J. Spalding, S. J., is an ideal 
boy’s book combining topics so interesting to our boys in a thrilling and 
interesting manner with a dart of mystery well placed. The style is 
lively, holding the interest of the reader throughout. (Benziger, $1.50). 

Jo Swerling and Edward G. Robinson present an amusing comedy with 
a New York Jew as principal character in their latest “Broadway success,” 
Kibitzer, a story that presents no problem and solves none. It is easy to 
understand why it was a Broadway success, for it is clever and gay, with 
just enough pathos. It is moreover a clean play. (French, $2.00). 

Cock Robin, a play in three acts by Elmer L. Rice and Philip Barry, 
is a mystery play which holds the interest to the very end. The audience 
is not taken into the confidence of the authors and the play is so cleverly 
developed that the solution of the mystery comes only with the actual 
ending of the play. It is suitable for parish and college players, with the 
deletion of a few unessential lines. (French, $2.00). 

The Subway, by Elmer L. Rice, is a play symbolizing the slavery im- 
posed in a large metropolis. This play opens in an underground filing 
room, and ends with a subway train tearing down the tracks to crush out 
a life. It is the tragedy of a life overwhelmed by machine-made civiliza- 
tion. (French, $2.00). 

George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridges give us in Coquette a three 
act play, the story that is familiar to newspaper readers, although it is 
quite evident that the authors drew directly from life and not from garbled 
newspaper accounts of cause célébre. The conclusion of the play is in- 
evitable and unhappy. (French.) 


MISCELLANEOUS: Etiquette forms a very important element in 
our daily social lives. Like charity, of which it is a part, it covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Im Manners and Good Manners, Sister Stanislaus treats 
of the various details and functions of social life in a manner that is brief 
and at the same time compact. She lays special stress on things Catholic, 
an item that is much neglected in the majority of our books of etiquette. 
It is written primarily for boys and girls, but can be read with instruction 
by adults alike. Over and above the ordinary, every day functions it gives 
a special paragraph to good manners in church. It is especially adapted 
for use in the classroom. (Benziger, $1.75). 

Dollars for Bullets, by Harold Norman Denny, is a detailed, precise 
inquiry into the Nicaraguan question. The book is introduced with a short 
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history of Nicaragua from the days of the Conquistadores down to the 
last election. Following is an analysis of the policy of the United States 
towards Central American countries and towards Nicaragua in particular. 
The author presents both sides of the question fairly and completely and 
explains that attitude of the administrations of the last two decades from 
which the book takes its name. The intervention of the United States was 
not always kind, not always right, and by no means wholly and only 
altruistic. Self protection is the law and the motive of all her activities in 
Central America. The author has worked diligently for a thorough knowl- 
edge of the question, consulting papers and records in Washington and 
Wall Street, conferring with its friends and opponents in Nicaragua and 
United States. The book is well worth reading for it offers a complete 
and unprejudiced explanation of American Rule in Nicaragua. (The Dial 
Press, $4.00). 

Watchful Elders is a word to parents and educators about educating 
children to purity. This excellent booklet will satisfy a long felt want 
among anxious parents who instinctively desire such a guide in the per- 
formance of this duty. (Bruce, $0.40) 

Black Roadways, by Martha Warren Beckwith, is an interesting study 
of folk-life in Jamaica, the folk-life not of the upper classes of negroes, 
those directly influenced by the white civilizations, whether Spanish or 
British, which have ruled or are ruling the island politically, but the folk- 
life and folk-lore of the Jamaican Negro. This folk-life is neither African 
nor Indian nor Malay, not Spanish nor British nor American, but a blend 
of all these, producing a new and distinct culture native to the island. A 
short account of the history of the island gives a background for the ac- 
count of the daily life, social, political, and religious which follows. Al- 
most half the book is devoted to the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the natives: their revivals, charms, magic and “obeah.” These curious 
practices, product of several ancient traditions, are curious in the extreme, 
while the samples of folk-song cited are queer and quaint. All in all Black 
Roadways is a very interesting study and one worth reading. (U. of North 
Carolina Press, $3.00 

BRIEF NOTICES: American Cardinal Readers, Books Two, Three, 
and Four, excellent for use in Catholic Parochial Schools, neatly bound, 
combining the religious element with literary taste and artistic finish. 
(Benziger, $0.98, $0.96, $0.91, with special discount to schools). 

Junior Bible History, by Charles Hart, B. A., a well arranged history 
of the Old and New Testament, for the use of scholars whose ages range 
from eight to twelve years. (Kenedy, $1.00). 

The Alpha Individual Number Primer, an excellent aid for beginners 
in arithmetic; also the Alpha Individual Arithmetics, Book One, Part I, 
and II. Combined text and workbook for the beginner. (Ginn, $0.40, 
$0.32, $0.36). 

Orations of Cicero, by Barss Moore, for use in high schools and col- 
leges. (Ginn, $1.96). 

Une Histoire pour Chaque Jour du mois de Marie, by Canon J. Millet. 
Thirty-two lectures for each day of the month of May, especially compiled 
for the aid of the clergy. First Series. (Téqui, 11 fr.). 

Manuel d’Adoration du Trés Saint Sacrement, by L. Barrett, S. M. 
A Blessed Sacrament Manual especially destined for members of Adora- 
tion Societies. (Téqui, 5.50 fr.). 

A Preface to Morals, by Walter Lippmann (Macmillan, $2.50). To be 
reviewed in next issue. 

A Visit to the Stigmatized Seer Therése Neumann, by Msgr. Joseph 
Messmer and Rt. Rev. Bishop Sigismund Waitz, D. D. Translated from 
the German by a Sister of the Dominican Order. A short and well ordered 
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account of a visit to the stigmatized young woman, narrating the principal 
events of her life. (Daleiden, $0.60). 

Among the recent publications of French & Company we note Let Us 
Be Gay, by Rachel Crother; John and Paris Bound, by Philip Barry (Each 
$2.00); The Undercurrent, by Fay Ehlert ($1.00); The High Road, and 
On Approval, by Frederick Lonsdale; Polly Preferred, by Guy Bolton; 
Broadway, by Philip Dunning and George Abbott; The Adding Machine, 
by Elmer L. Rice; Daisy Mayme, by George Kelly (Each $0.75) Little 
Black Sambo, by Hazel Kaufman; Cohen on the Radio, by Joe Hayman; 
The Human Pillar, by Kido Okamoto; The Play of St. George, by Thomas 
Hardy (Each $0.50); The Women Folks, by John Kirkpatrick; Fast 
Colors, by Marie Doran; Dumb as a Fox, by Ed. Carpenter; Listening In, 
by Carlyle Moore; Crooked Money, by Myles McCarthy; Gypsy Fires, 
by Allan Davis; How Perfectly Absurd, by J. Manners; The Woodpile, 
by Morton Mix; Stars and Groceries, by Ursula Cooke MacDougle (Each 
$0.30); Close Harmony, by Dorothy Parker and Elmer Rice; He Who 
Gets Slapped, by Leonid Andreyev; Road to Rome, by Robert Sherwood; 
Man With a Load of Mischief, by Ashley Derkes; If I Were You, by 
Lucile Sawyer; Last of Mrs. Cheyney, by Fred. Lonsdale; Over the Hills, 
by Henriette Browne. 


PAMPHLETS: First Aid to the Dead, by F. J. Remler, C. M. The 
Love of God, by Saint Alphonsus Liguori. Does it Matter Much What a 
Man Believes, A Genetic Study in Contemporary Religious Thought, by 
John A. O’Brien, Ph. D. (International Truth Society, each $0.05). 

Chronology of the Life of Pastor Chiniquy, Author of “Fifty Years in 
the Church of Rome.” (National Catholic Bureau of Information, $0.10). 

The Modern Indictment of Catholicism, being a series of five pam- 
phlets Is the Church Intolerant, Is the Church Arrogant, Is the Church Un- 
American, Is the Church Officious, Is the Church A National Asset, by Rev. 
William I. Lonergan, S. J. (America Press, each $0.05). 
$0 a Church and Tolerance, by Michel Riquet, S. J. (America Press, 

.05). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the province offer heartfelt sympathies 
to the Rev. J. J. Welsh, O. P., on the death of his sister, to Bros. Hilary 
Mulcahy, O. P., and Benedict Hughes, O. P.,on the deaths of their mothers, 
and to Bro. Cyprian Sullivan on the death of his father. 

















The following faculty has been appointed to the new Dominican High 
School at Oak Park, Ill, to open in September: the Rev. L. C. Gainor, 
O. P., President; the Revs. P. L. Thornton, O. P., Dean; J. J. Sullivan, 
O. P., Arts; J. R. Kelleher, O. P., Vocational Guidance; V. S. Feltrop, 
O. P., Procurator; R. B. Connolly, O. P., Sacristan; J. S. Kennedy, O. P., 
Director of Dramatics; J. L. McKenney, O. P., School Publications; C. B. 
Morrison, O. P., Librarian and Confraternities’ Director; H. A. Kelly, 
O. P., Director of Music; and A. M. McCabe, O. P., Director of Athletics. 


The Revs. Cyril Dore, O. P., and Dalmatius Marrin, O. P., have been 
appointed to Aquinas College, Columbus, O., to replace the Revs. G. B. 
Neitzey, O. P., and J. V. Dailey, O. P., who have been respectively as- 
signed to St. Louis Bertrand’s Priory, Louisville, Ky., and St. Raymond’s 
Church, Providence, R. I. 


At the commencement exercises held at Manhattan College, New 
York, June 11, our Very Rev. Father Provincial, Raymond Meagher, O. P., 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. On the same occasion 
the College conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon the following 
Fathers of the Province: Fathers Feltrop, Litzinger, McLaughlin, Con- 
nolly, Kelly, Kennedy, McKenney, Morrison, and McCabe. 


His Eminence Cardinal Raymond Marie Rouleau, O. P., Archbishop of 
Quebec and Primate of Canada, presented St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, 
Mich., with a beautiful reliquary and relic of St. Anne, in memory of his 
visit at the dedication of the enlarged church, May 30, 19. 


The Rev. E. L. Van Becelaere, O. P., acted as chaplain on the August 
cruise of the Knights of Columbus from Detroit, Mich., to the Shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupré, Canada. 


Nine week-end retreats for laymen were conducted during the sum- 
mer months at Aquinas Retreat, Charles Island, Conn., by the Very Rev. 
E. A. Baxter, O. P., and the Rev. T. F. Conlon, O. P., Head of the Western 
Mission Band. 


The Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., conducted the annual retreats for the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor at Columbus, O., the Dominican Sisters 
at Visitation Convent, Chicago, Ill., and the Dominican Sisters at St. Cath- 
erine, Ky., in the months of June and July. He was likewise the retreat- 
— for the retreat at Hotel Dieu, Kingston, Ontario, from August 9th 
to th. 
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Retreats to the members of the House of the Good Shepherd, Provi- 
dence, R. I., were conducted by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., Head of 
the Southern Mission Band from July 10th to 20th. He was also the 
preacher of the retreat for the Dominican Sisters at Adrian, Mich., from 
July 27th to August 4th. 


The Rev. L. A. Smith, O. P., preached a retreat to the Catholic Ladies. 
at Grand Forks, N. D., from July 18th to 22nd, and retreats to the Do- 
minican Sisters at Sinsinawa, Wis., from July 26th to August 4th, and to 
the Mercy Sisters at Desplaines, Ill., from August 6th to 15th. 


The Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O. P., pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, De- 
troit, Mich. gave the commencement addresses at the High Schools of 
Centerline, Bay City, and Hudson, in the state of Michigan, on June 7, 
9, and 12, respectively. Father Kienberger was likewise the retreat master 
for the clergy retreat of the diocese of Alexandria, Ontario, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Couturier, O. P., presiding. 


St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, O., has a new building program in 
progress. A new unit is being added to the present plant, with an addi- 
tion of six class-rooms and a new Chapel, which, with gallery, will seat 
nine hundred persons. The present chapel will be converted into an audi- 
torium. The architects, Messrs. Brooks and Dyer, and the General Con- 
tractors, Messrs. John Cherrity and Parish, all local men, are in charge of 
the construction. The unit which will be completed by the middle of 
December, will cost approximately $65,000 


During the summer months retreats were conducted by the Rev. 
Thomas a Kempis Reilly, O. P., for the following religious communities: 
Ursuline Sisters of St. Martin, Brown County, O., Good Shepherd Sisters 
at the Provincial House, Peekskill, N. Y., at “Villa Loretto,” Peekskill. 
N. Y., at Troy, N. Y., and at Newark, N. J.; the Dominican Sisters at 
Racine, Wis., for Reception and Professions (two retreats); and the Do- 
minican Cloistered Nuns at Cincinnati, O. Fr. Reilly also preached a 
triduum for the Dominican Cloistered Nuns at Newark, N. J. 


Bro. Daniel van Rooy, O. P., has been appointed Advertising Manager 
of DomINICANA. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


The most recent statistics for the Order are: 3 Cardinals, Ro Bishops, 
3,179 priests, 1,216 students, 1,058 lay brothers, 457 novices, of whom 340 are 
clerics and 117 lay brothers. 523 Religious are engaged in missionary 
activity of th 457 are priests and 66 are lay brothers. The total number 
of Religious in the First Order is 5,938. 


Father Paredes, ex-Master General, has elected to live at the venerable 
convent of Ocana, Spain. 


The Dominicans of the province of Dalmatia have recently begun the 
publication of a review entitled “Duhovni Zivot” (Spiritual Life). A simi- 
lar review, “Vita Christiana” has been launched by the Fathers of the 
Congregation of San Marco, Florence. At the Studium of the Bohemian 
province a quarterly review, “Filosofiche Revue,” has also made its initial 
appearance. 
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The Biblical School of St. Stephen at Jerusalem, under the direction 
¥ the Dominicans of France, is soon to have a branch school at Cairo, 
gypt. 


The new Studium for the English province has recently been blessed 
at Saint-Giles, Oxford, by the Rt. Rev. Felix Couturier, O. P., of Alex- 
andria, Ontario, Canada. His Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, Primate of 
England, presided while the sermon for the occasion was preached by 
His Grace, Archbishop Goodier. Present also were three mitred Abbots, 
the Provincials of the provinces of Ireland, Belgium, and France, and 
many other notable churchmen and members of the faculty of Oxford 
University. 





The Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities has given 
formal approbation for the establishment at Manila, near the Catholic Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, of an Interdiocesan Seminary for all the dioceses of 
the Philippine Islands. The Dominicans of the Philippine province of Our 
Lady of the Rosary will have charge of the new seminary. This seminary 
has been the united wish of all the Philippine Bishops as expressed first 
in the Provincial Synod of Manila in 1907 and repeated in that of 1926. 


The Rev. H. J. Omez, O. P., Superior of the Russian Seminary of St. 
Basil at Lille, Belgium, and Father Dumont, O. P., have inaugurated a 
course in Oriental Theology at the Dominican Studium at Le Saulchoir, 
Kain, Belgium. 


On the occasion of the Conciliation between Church and State in 
Italy, a solemn Te Deum was chanted in the name of the whole Dominican 
Order on March 10th, in the Basilica of Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The 
Most Rev. Procurator General, Father Philip Caterini, presided in the 
absence of the Master General. After the chanting of the Te Deum the 
pier ge | ane for the Pope composed by St. Catherine of Sienna was 
read aloud. 


The mother of Madam Sigrid Undset, Norway’s eminent litterateur, 
has recently placed herself in the hands of Father Bechaux, O. P., Superior 
of the Dominicans in Norway, for religious instruction preparatory to her 
entrance into the Catholic Church. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Monastery of the Immaculate Conception (115 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y.) 

Due to a delay in building operations the new monastery will not be 
ready for occupancy until the latter part of September. Applications are 
beginning to come in for the choir and lay sisterhood and it is hoped that, 
with the added accommodations which the new building affords, there will 
be many more aspirants. There is no monetary exaction made of those 
who wish to join and whose means are limited. 


Monastery of the Holy Name (1960 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, O.) 

The Sisters are still occupying an old frame dwelling while paying off 
the residue of a debt for the beautiful site upon which they contemplate 
building a monastery worthy of Dominican traditions and the growing 
needs of the Community. The Sisters have been very fortunate in having 
as an able auxiliary a large chapter of the Third Order. 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 


High Mass was celebrated in the chapel on the feast of St. Dominic, 
by Rev. Mark Kennedy, O. F. M. The customary devotional renewal of 
vows took place immediately after the Mass. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 

The Chinese candidates who are being trained at Hong Kong for a 
native Sisterhood by the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic are mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. In these first stages of their formation most of 
their time is spent in studying the ordinary Chinese school subjects accord- 
ing to the Chinese curriculum. As much of the work of the future native 
Sisterhood will doubtless be teaching in the mission schools of South China, 
the Maryknoll Sisters are endeavoring to give the candidates an education 
equal to those possessing diplomas conferred by the government. The 
daily meditation of the candidates is given by the Maryknoll novice mis- 
tress in the native language. The candidates recite in choir, and in Chi- 
nese, Vespers of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Camp Hill, Pa.) 

The ceremonies of the feast of St. Dominic drew a large attendance of 
the clergy and laity from the city of Harrisburg and surrounding territory. 
The chaplain of the Community, Rev. J. J. Kealy, chancellor of the diocese, 
delivered a sermon on the life of our holy Father St. Dominic. The Right 
Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D. D., Bishop of Harrisburg, was present and 
gave Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. After the services the 
relic of St. Dominic was applied to all those present. 


Dominican Sisters (Kenosha, Wis.) 

Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., preached the triduum in preparation 
for the feast of St. Dominic and also was celebrant of the Mass on the 
feast day. The ceremony of reception took place in the chapel at 9:00 
o'clock, upon which occasion five young ladies received the habit of 
St. Dominic. They were, Miss Nora Riordan (Sister Mary Osanna), Eileen 
McMahon (Sister Mary Brendan), Anne O’Connell (Sister Mary Jude), 
Julia Sheehan (Sister Alphonsus Ligouri), Eileen Comerford (Sister Mary 
Bertrand). 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The feast of St. Dominic was celebrated with customary solemnity. 
The Conventual High Mass was celebrated by Father Josephat, O. M. Cap., 
of St. Francis Monastery, Milwaukee, Wis. There was exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament until the afternoon devotions. At 3:30 the Tertiaries 
held their meeting and a very instructive talk was given by the beg # Rev. 
C. M. Thuente, O. P., who also celebrated the Conventual Mass the follow- 
ing morning and gave a special conference on the life and death of St. 
Dominic. 





Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

The regular monthly pilgrimages to the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Rosary were held on the first Sundays of June, July, and August, and 
were well attended. The services were conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
Aquinas Ellis, who also conducted a public Novena in honor of St. Dominic, 
from July 27th to August 4th. 
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On the Feast of St. Dominic, there was a reception and profession of 
members into the Third Order. Seven were received and five made their 
profession. This ceremony was followed by a Solemn High Mass cele- 
brated by the Rev. Maurice Imhoff, O. M. C, assisted by the Rev. Henry 
Curtin as deacon and Rev. Thomas Kellett as subdeacon. Rev. H. Kirchen 
of Baldwinsville preached an eloquent panegyric on the life of St. Dominic. 


Most Holy Rosary Convent (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 


Forty Hours Devotion was held in the convent chapel from Sunday, 
July 2ist, to Tuesday, July 23rd. Three days of grace were distinguished 
by the celebration of a Missa Cantata and by appropriate sermons given 
by the chaplain, Rev. Albert Lawler, O. P., and the pastor, Father Leal. 
Rev. Santos Gallende, O. P., assisted at the cermonies. 


On the feast of St. Dominic, ten Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee 
of profession. There was a Solemn High Mass with Rev. Albert Lawler, 
O. P., as celebrant, Rev. S. M. McDermott, O. P., as deacon and Rev. 
Robert Feehan, O. P., as subdeacon. A special gift for the happy jub- 
ilarians was the blessing of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. Solemn 
Vespers followed by Benediction was sung by the Community. 


On August 5th, the Sisters entered upon their annual retreat, which 
was conducted by Father McDermott, O, P 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

The corner stone of the Chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary, which 
forms the last wing of the new quadrangular Gothic Monastery of the 
Sisters, was laid with impressive ceremonies on the afternoon of Pentecost 
Sunday. The Right Reverend William Turner, D. D., Bishop of Buffalo, 
presided and at its conclusion there was Solemn Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. The sermon for the occasion was delivered by the 
Very Rev. Peter F. Cusick, S. J., President of Canesius College, Buffalo, 
N. Y. More than forty of the clergy were present. In the morning, de- 
spite the inclemency of the weather, a large gathering of the faithful gave 
testimony of their friendship and interest in the activities of the Sisters 
and their mission. 


Dominican Sisters (886 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y.) 

The Sisters are pleased to announce that the one-day retreats for 
women and young girls will be resumed next month. The first retreat will 
be conducted by a Dominican Father on the Feast of the Most Holy 
Rosary, Sunday, October 6th. The success of this movement inaugurated 
by the Sisters last April has been a source of much joy and they look 
forward to an increased attendance and interest. 


On February 14th, 1929, at the Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, conducted by the Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine di 
Ricci, there took place a ceremony most memorable in the annals of the 
Convent, the baptism of two Japanese girls, Maria Luisa Ogawa and her 
cousin Eva Gaudencia Ogawa. Early in September of last year Sra Ogawa 
came to the convent that she might place her daughter and niece with the 
Sisters to receive their education, acknowledging that timidity had kept 
her from placing the children at the convent before that time. The chil- 
dren were accepted and after a short time their shyness disappeared and 
they felt right at home. They themselves expressed the desire to be bap- 
tized. They expect to return to Japan within the next two years. 
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Dominican Sisters (Blauvelt, N. Y.) we 

Summer School has claimed the attention of most of the Sisters during 

the summer months, courses being pursued at Fordham, Villanova, Provi- 
dence College, and the Normal School. 





During the second week of July, the Sisters at the Novitiate House at 
Goshen were honored by an unexpected visit from His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. With the fatherly kindness which has made him so uni- 
versally beloved he made his first inspection of the new Novitiate an in- 
formal visit to be remembered with pleasure for a long time to come. 
After visiting the buildings His Eminence delivered an inspiring talk on 
the religious life. 


The annual retreats seem to have been more fruitful than ever before. 
The first was conducted at Blauvelt by the Rev. M. L. Heagan, O. P., in 
preparation for the General Chapter. This was one of the most impressive 
retreats ever given at St. Dominic’s Convent, as was the second retreat 
conducted by the Rev. V. D. Dolan, O. P. The retreat in preparation for 
the investiture and profession on August 30th was given by the Rev. Q. F. 
Beckley, O. P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Camden, N. J.) 

The Rosary pilgrimages to the beautiful Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Rosary have been well attended and the devotion and piety of those in 
attendance has been most edifying. The June pilgrimage was conducted 
by the Rev. L. L. Farrel, O. P., the July pilgrimage by the Rev. P. A. 
+ penned a and the August pilgrimage by the Director, Rev. J. S. 

oran, O. P. 


The Community was honored in having as their guest during the 
months of June and July and for the feast of St. Dominic, the Very Rev. 
F. G. Horn, O. P., recently returned from Rome. 


The Solemn Public Novena in honor of St. Dominic was conducted by 
Rev. J. S. Moran, O. P. At its closing Rev. W. D. Noon, O. P., preached 
an inspiring sermon on the life of St. Dominic. 


The director of the Perpetual Rosary, Rev. J. S. Moran, O. P., has 
returned from a pilgrimage which included Lourdes, St. Dominic’s country, 
St. Dominic’s tomb at Bologna and many other places, dear to a Domini- 
can, in France and Italy. While in Rome he had the happiness of receiving, 
in audience, the blessing of the Holy Father, Pius XI, and was present at 
the beatification of Blessed Gomidas Keumurgin, martyr priest of Armenia. 


Convent of St. Catherine (Racine, Wis.) 


On July 18th, sixty-nine students graduated from St. Catherine’s High 
School. Rev. W. McDermott conferred diplomas and awarded honors. 


The first of the annual retreats was conducted by Rev. F. L. Vander 
Heyden, O. P. 


The second and third retreats were conducted by Rev. Thomas a’Kem- 
pis Reilly, O. P. On August 4th, twenty-one postulants were invested 
with the habit of the Order and fourteen novices pronounced their first 
vows. On August 15th, twelve Sisters made their final profession and two 
Sisters celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their first profession. Rev. 
Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O. P., presided at these ceremonies. 
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On the evening of July 22nd, Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., gave 
an interesting talk to the Sisters on the missionary work in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Saint Catherine Academy (St. Catherine, Ky.) 
On June 9th, Sister Antonia McDonald was called to her reward. 
Requiescat in pace. 


The Sisters’ Summer Course at St. Catherine, Ky., was given by Rev. 
V. R. Hughes, O. P., consisting of courses in philosophy and in the history 
of the Catholic Church in North America. Many Sisters attended summer 
classes at Boston College, Providence College, Fordham University, De- 
Paul University, Notre Dame, Creighton, Nebraska, Catholic University, 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, the American Conservatory of Music, 
and the Chicago Art Institute. 


On the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, Sister Raphael celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of her profession. Solemn High Mass was sung by the 
Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., assisted by Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O. P., 
as deacon, and Rev. O. D. Parent, O. P., as subdeacon. 


The annual ten day retreat was conducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, 
O. P. On August 3rd, three young ladies received the holy habit and on 
the a of St. Dominic four novices pronounced their first vows, fifteen 
renewed vows for one year, and four made final profession. 


A new school has been built at St. Dominic’s parish, Springfield, Ky., 
and four Sisters will take charge of the grades in September. 


Dominican Sisters (Akron, Ohio) 

The Convent of Our Lady of the Elms on West Market St., Akron, 
Ohio, officially became the mother-house and novitiate of the Sisters of 
St. Dominic of the Cleveland diocese, Sunday, August 11th, when the 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., presided at the election of a Superior 
for the Community. Sister Mary Beda was elected Mother General; 
Sister Mary Clarissa, Vicaress; Sisters Mary Jeanette, Mary Clare, and 
Mary Bernadette, Councilors, to assist the Mother General; and Sister 
Mary Pia, Bursar General. Preceding the balloting the Right Reverend 
Bishop gave an impressive address on the qualifications of a good superior 
as summarized by St. Bernard. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment was given, after which His Lordship received the renewal of vows 
of Sister M. Coletta, Sister M. Theresa, and Sister M. Laurene. 


In the new Community there are sixty professed Sisters, seven novices, 
and nine postulants. The Sisters conduct Our Lady of the Elms as a 
private school for girls, offering college, preparatory, and special courses 
in music and arts. It has been accredited by the Ohio State Board of 
Education. The Sacred Heart Academy, South Broadway, is also con- 
ducted by the Sisters of this Community. 





Dominican Convent (San Rafael, Calif.) 
On May 30th, the Catholics of the Bay Region, San Francisco, made a 
semi-retreat under the guidance of Rev. P. G. Moriarity, O. P., at the 
Dominican College. 
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The Diocesan Summer School of San Francisco, beginning June 30th 
and ending August 3rd, was conducted by the Dominican Sisters of San 
Rafael. Two hundred fifty religious were enrolled, representing almost 
every teaching order in California and one community from Texas. His 
Grace, the Most Rev. Edward Joseph Hanna, D. D., opened the Summer 
School with a Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, celebrated at the Grotto 
of Lourdes in the East garden of the convent. 


August 4th, a Golden Jubilee was celebrated in honor of Mother M. 
de Sales and Sister M. Ignatia. 


The two annual retreats of the year for the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Name of Jesus were given at the Dominican Convent of San Rafael 
by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., and Rev. F. B. Connolly, O. P 


St. Mary’s Dominican College (7214 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.) 

During the past summer, members of the Community attended Sum- 
mer School at the University of Wisconsin, Peabody Institute, Notre 
Dame University, and Loyola University. 


At the close of the Community retreat, conducted by Rev. J. Butt, 
S. J., six Sisters pronounced their final vows. 


The second Community retreat, terminating August 4th was given by 
Rev. M. J. McNally, S. J., Vice-President of Springfield College. 


August 5th witnessed the clothing of five postulants and the profession 
of seven novices. His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Orleans, presided. 


Sister M. John Kennedy and Sister M. Mathew Mulhern represented 
the Community in the Archdiocesan Council treating of the matter of the 
abolition of the 8th Grade in grammar schools. 


The closing of the Summer School, July 2nd, was marked by the con- 
ferring of high school and normal diplomas and an A. B. degree on the 
young ladies who attended. The sermon during the Mass was preached 
by the chaplain, Rev. L. J. White, S. J. 


Two of the 1929 Ordinandi honored the Community by saying their 
first Mass in the College Chapel, Rev. C. Wetzel, C. SS. R., who has been 
assigned to the missions in India, and Rev. P. H. Lohmann, a brother of 
Sister Mary Fidelis, who made her profession as a Dominican Sister on 
August 5th. 


Convent of St. Clara (Sinsinawa, Wis.) 


On August 4th, the feast of St. Dominic, Rev. Ambrose Smith, O. P., 
closed a ten day retreat for the Dominican Sisters at their Mother House 
at Sinsinawa, Wis. Solemn High Mass according to the Dominican rite 
was celebrated at 9 o’clock. Rev. J. D. Kavanaugh, O. P., chaplain at St. 
Clara, was the celebrant, Rev. Ambrose Smith, O. P., was deacon and 
Rev. D. A. Wynn, O. P., subdeacon. The sermon for the occasion was 
delivered by the Right Rev. Monsignor T. V. Shannon of Chicago. A 
large number of the Reverend Clergy were present for the ceremonies. 
Immediately following the High Mass forty-seven young women were 
clothed in the habit of the Dominican Order. 
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After High Mass on August 5th, the ceremonies of simple and final 
profession took place. Forty-four novices made simple vows for a period 
of three years and thirty-one professed novices made final vows. 


On the same occasion the Sisters of St. Clara rejoiced with seven of 
their number who have this year completed fifty years of service. The 
Golden Jubilarians were Sisters Mary Anselm, Mary Cosmas, Mary Cyril, 
Mary de Sales, Mary Mannes, Mary Mark, and Mary Serviata. Fifteen 
other Golden Jubilarians of the Community were present at the Mother 
House to congratulate them and to witness the ceremonies of reception 
and profession. 


Holy Cross Sisters of St. Dominic (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
The twenty-one novices who made profession in April have been tak- 


ing special courses at the Community School at St. Joseph’s, Sullivan 
County, N. Y 


To the various activities of St. Joseph’s Mountain School has been 
added a first class camp for girls. It is beautifully situated opposite the 
boy’s camp, from which place it appears like a toy village. 


Among the distinguished visitors at the Summer Camp and Summer 
School were His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes and the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle. 


The retreats at the Novitiate House at Amityville have been conducted 
by the Rev. J. A. Mackin, O. P., Rev. P. Conniff, S. J.. Rev. A. Menth, 
C. SS. R., Rev. G. R. Bonniwell, O. P. The last retreat was given by the 
Rev. M. S. Welch, O. P. At the close of this retreat twenty-four postu- 
lants received the habit, seven novices made first profession, and twenty- 
two junior Sisters pronounced their final vows. 


From this Community, the Lord has called to their eternal reward, 
Sister M. Louise Emelda and Sister M. Gisela. May they rest in peace. 


Mount St. Dominic Convent (Caldwell, N. J.) 


A retreat for the novices and postulants was conducted by Rev. 
Father Oswald, O. P. 


The Right Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D. D., Bishop of Newark, presided 
at the ceremony of investing seven candidates with the habit of the 
Order. The sermon was preached by Rev. Chas. A. Hart, O. S. A., of St. 
Mary’s Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


A recital was given by Glauco d’Attili of Rome, Italy. The young 
artist appeared under the patronage of the Right Reverend Bishop. 


Rev. J. C. McClary, Chancellor, delivered a lecture on “The High 
School Girl and Modern Standards” to the pupils of Mt. St. Dominic’s 
Academy. 

A retreat for the Community was conducted by Rev. J. R. Higgins, O. P. 


Normal School Courses were conducted at “The Mount” from July 
8th to August 10th. 


College Courses were pursued by the Sisters at Catholic University, 
Fordham University, Providence College, and Villanova College. 
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Rev. T. C. McGowan, O. P., of Immaculate Conception College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., replaced the Reverend Chaplain during the month of August. 


On August 4th, two Sisters celebrated their Golden Jubilee and eight 
Sisters celebrated their Silver Jubilee. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) 

The Community mourns the death of Sister M. Celestine, who died at 
Marywood on the evening of April 8th, after an illness of several months. 
For over thirty years Sister Celestine had labored in the schools of the 
diocese of Grand Rapids, everywhere winning the respect and devotion 
of her pupils by her exceptionally kind nature. May she rest in peace. 


During the summer months the Sisters conducted several vacation 
schools in Wisconsin, New Mexico, and Michigan. The primary purpose 
of the schools was to prepare children in the rural districts for their First 
Holy Communion and Confirmation. 


About two hundred members of the Community and several guest 
Sisters were enrolled in the Summer School held at Marywood. 


Schools at which members of the Community were enrolled this sum- 
mer are: Notre Dame University, the Catholic University, Marquette 
University, University of Michigan, University of Detroit, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Teachers’ College at Mt. Pleasant, Kalamazoo, and Ypsilanti, the 
Kindergarten Training School, Evanston, IIl., and the Liturgical Summer 
School at Collegeville, Minn. 


Fifteen of the Sisters who attended the Liturgical Summer School, 
prepared in collaboration with the members of the faculty, a set of Manuals 
entitled “With Mother Church.” These manuals, designed to supplement 
the catechism, are based on the liturgy with the purpose of linking the 
spiritual life of the pupil with the liturgical feasts of the Church. 


Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O. P., gave a lecture course in Mediaeval His- 
tory at Marywood, during the summer session. 


Retreats for the Sisters opened August 6th and closed on the morning 
of August 15th. Rev. Marcellus McCarthy, C. P., conducted the retreat 
held at Grand Rapids; Rev. F. D. McShane, O. P., the retreat at Bay City. 


Marywood was the scene of much jubilation on the feast of St. Dom- 
inic, when the Golden and Silver Jubilees of several members of the Com- 
munity were celebrated. The Golden Jubilarians were Sister M. Chrysos- 
ton, Sister M. Bartholomew, Sister M. Josephine, Sister M. Carnelita, Sis- 
ter M. Martha and Sister M. Caroline. Sister M. Loretta, who has been 
teaching for the past two years in New Mexico, is still engeged in work 
there and was unable to be present for the occasion. The day was opened 
with Solemn High Mass. The sermon was delivered by Rev. J. Fitzgerald, 
C. SS. R., of Seattle, Wash. After Benediction, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Mass, a jubilee hymn, “Song of Praise,” composed by one of 
the Sisters, was sung. Later in the day a banquet was served in Rosary 
Hall, after which a program, prepared by the Sisters, was presented. 
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Rosary College (River Forest, Ill.) 


The annual retreat for the Sisters was given June 22nd to 29th, under 
the direction of Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P. 


A sketch of the life of the Rev. Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O. P., 
missionary in the United States from 1828 to 1864, and Founder of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsin- 
awa, Wis., has just been completed by one of the Sisters of the faculty 
of Rosary College. The work was presented to the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, in part fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy and awarded a summa cum laude, 


Identities of five historical figures in a fresco in a Florentine chapel 
have been fixed by a Sister of the faculty of Rosary College. The fresco, 
which has been a mystery to scholars for centuries, was painted by Andrea 
di Bonaulto about 1363. The five figures heretofore unidentified are 
Bocaccio; Sir Edward le Dispenseur, an English Knight of the Garter; 
the Crusaders, Peter I., of Cyprus and the Count of Savoy; and Pietro 
degli Albizzi, a prominent Florentine. 


More than two hundred Sisters were in attendance at the Summer 
School which closed August 8th. Eight Sisters received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. In addition to the regular college work, courses in Class 
Piano Methods and Gregorian chant were given and attended in great 
numbers by the Sister-students. 


Eighteen members of the Junior Class and two Sisters of the faculty 
sailed August 14th on the steamship “Rochambeau” for Europe, where they 
will spend the year in study at the foreign branch of Rosary College, Villa 
des Fougéres, Fribourg, Switzerland. The party includes students from 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio and New York. They 
will spend a month in Paris at the Alliance Francaise before going to 
Switzerland. 


The annual retreat for laywomen was given by Rev. L. G. Gainor, 
O. P., August 30th to September 2nd. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 


The summer session of the St. Cecilia Normal School, recently ac- 
credited by the Catholic University, was held June 20th to August 2nd, 
with about fifty in attendance. 


The annual retreat for the Sisters was conducted by Rev. W. R. 
Lawler, O. P., August 6th to 15th. 


Father Lawler also conducted the week-end retreat for Catholic 
women, August 30th to Sept. 3rd. About sixty took part in these exer- 
cises, representing most of the larger towns around Nashville. The lay 
retreat movement is comparatively new in the South, and the zeal and 
earnestness of Father Lawler has done much toward spreading and popu- 
larizing this movement. 


In a recently published list of the secondary schools accredited by 
the Southern Association of High Schools and Colleges, St.. Cecilia was 
given a ranking of 100%. This rating was based upon the percentage of 
freshman college work satisfactorily passed by students from these insti- 
tutions during the past four years. 
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The Senior Class presented the library with several copies of modern 
fiction. 


A garden party was given by the Alumnae Association on August 20th, 
for the purpose of completing the Mother Frances Memorial Fund. 


On August 30th, Sister M. Carmel King made her first profession and 
five young women were received as postulants. 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Conn.) 
On the afternoon of May 11th the students entertained at a garden 
party for one hundred orphans who are wards of the Catholic Social 
Service Bureau. 


The Principals’ Club of New Haven held its June meeting at Albertus 
Magnus College on Monday, June 3rd. The speaker of the afternoon was 
Professor Mark May of the Department of Education of Yale University. 
The subject was “Character Education.” : 


The Baccalaureate Mass was celebrated at St. Mary’s Church on the 
morning of June 9th by Rev. A. H. Chandler, O. P., chaplain of the Col- 
lege. Rev. A. D. Frenay, O. P., was deacon, Rev. T. F. Conlon, O. P., was 
subdeacon. The baccalaureate sermon was delivered by Rev. T. Lawrason 
Riggs, chaplain to the Catholic students of Yale University. 


On the evening of June 10th the Albertus Magnus Players gave their 
final performance of the year, when they presented Shakespeare’s comedy 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” on the Campus of Rosary Hall. 


The Class Day Exercises were held on Wednesday, June 12th. These 
included the address of welcome, the planting of the laurel, the presenta- 
tion of the class gift, the class history, the dedication of the Thomas J. 
Walsh laboratory, the laurel chain, the pinning of the Juniors, and the 
turning of tassels. 


Commencement Exercises were held at Rosary Hall on the afternoon 
of June 13th. Professor Nicholas Mosely, Provost of the College, pre- 
sented the twenty-two candidates for degrees, which were conferred by 
the Right Reverend Maurice F. McAuliffe, D. D., Auxiliary to the Bishop 
of Hartford. Mr. Matthew Reynolds, a member of the Advisory Board 
addressed the gathering. The Right Reverend Bishop addressed the 
graduates. 


At the Annual Conference of the Connecticut Council of Catholic 
Women it was announced that a scholarship to the National School of 
Social Service in Washington had been awarded to Miss Jane O'Neill of 
New Haven. Miss O’Neill who is now working as a substitute at the 
Diocesan Bureau in Hartford, will enter the school this fall. She is a 
member of this year’s graduating class of the college. 
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sively with the jo Decade 
Dominican Rosary. 

No. oe ae with oxidized silver 
Sevelel edgee—iength 4 inches. ‘Per 
doz. ‘$6.00 


ii. 433—Real Gow = fo 5 ster! 
silver corpus, silver back ai 
inches long. Each................... 96. 


No. 447—Real ebony cross with oxidized 
silver corpus—4% inches long. 


BALTIMORE CATECHISMS 


P. and Enjoined by order 
aed x ** -~ dimancae 


No. 1 with word meani paper cover 
Spiga ar aaah fon thsi .00 


Per sang TO etd © RK: 00 


an Candles 


This candle takes the 
place of oil and is 


VERY SATISFACTORY 


HEN postenes exists for 

the candle, we offer 

the best light ne inable and give 
a Ruby 8-Day Glass and Brass 
Protester gratis with each case. 


8-Day Ruby Glass.......... 00 
Brass Protector............ ee 
WE oics ck4 Asn. ced se wceenas $25.00 








D. B. HANSEN @ SONS  273,N; Franklin Street 
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